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Forthe Oasis. 
SONNET. 


The paleness of thy cheek—thy marble brow, 

The soul-filled lustre of thine eyes, 

The angel smile so sadly sweet that lies 
Calmly upon thy lips, before me now— 
Arise, alas,tomockme. Where art thou? 

Where the glad sounds of life no echo wake? 
In the coldarms of earth where dark decay 

Triumphant reigns? In sleep which ne’ er will break? 
For whose deep night there comes no morning ray? 
Yon fair star holds on its accustomed way 

When it hath left en narrow vision’s scope— 
So is it with thee, purest, all forgiven 

Ofthe few sins thou would’st, we fondly hope 
That thou art shining brightly now in Heaven. 


* 
SSS 


For the Oasis. 

Messrs. Epitors,—I send you the following 
rough sketches hoping you will give them a 
place in your paper. They are dictated by a 
spirit which would shrink from injuring the 
feelings of any one of the gentlemen referred to, 
and yet would neither gloss over nor conceal a 
peculiarity to purchase their favor. The esti- 
mate I have formed may in many instances be 
erroneous, but is nevertheless strictly honest.— 
“Comparisons are always odious” and _jn this 
instance unnecessary, and with comparisons I 
have nothing todo. I have attempted to draw 
a fair picture, to give to each of the family 
group his appropriate characteristics; to vary 
the lights and shades so asto do justice to each 
without marring either; of my success let the 
reader judge. 

Youmay feel some hesitation in publishing 
my strictures upon your brethren of the bar, but 
you wiil recollect that being public men they 
are public property, and that your readers feel 
less delicacy in speaking of them because they 
often evince little delicacy in speaking of us.— 
‘You may safely trust me, however, since I shall 
be charitable wherever charity would be a vir- 
tue, and while avoiding the common errors of 
praising too much I shall not inherit the sin of 
censuring too little. 

One word more:—I herewith send you my 
address, which you may disclose whenever it be- 
comes necessary. Should I beso unfortunate 
as to give offence to any one, mine is the wrong, 
mine be the retribution too. Should a suit be 
commenced for a libel or a challenge given for 
a duel; I hold myself responsible in both events, 
only asking that you will act as my counsel in 
the one, or as my second in the other. 

Yours, with respect, 
Tivoruy Misr. 


PROFESSIONAL PORTRAITS. 
THE MEMBERS OF THE OSWEGO BAR, 
No. IL. 
*James Aprams, Jr. has been in the practice 
of the Law in this county some years and has 
generaWy discharged his duties with credit to 


himself and justice to his clients. His career 
has not been brilliant however; he has pursued 
his course in a quiet and unobtrusive manner, 
striving to be useful without pretending to be 
eminent, and, securing success by the influence 
of diligence and industry, rather than by the 
force of natural or the extent of acquired ability, 
His early opportunities were not very favorable 
to the formation of a professional character, 
and in the usual acceptation of ihe term his ed- 
ucation has not been liberal. Yet the difficul- 
ties which he has encountered have been meas- 
urably overcome, and by a faithful and unre- 
mitting devotion to the duties of his calling he 
has acquired undoubted claimsto public respect 
and confidence. 

Mr. Abrams is not calculated to excel as a 
nisi prius lawyer, and is at best but a moderate 
speaker. He wants energy—spirit—fluency; 
wants continuity of thought; wants the power 
of compressing and arranging his ideas at the 
moment, if pressed in an unexpected quarter; 
and wants the means of reasoning upon general 
principles and drawing from the elements of his 
profession truths wherewith to obviate, lesson or 
overcome an opposing difficulty. But it is per- 
fhaps somewhat unfair to enumerate these defi- 
ciencies in one who makes so little pretension 
to forensic talent and never affects the orator.— 
His chief fort consists in a plaincommon sense 
exposition of facts that may have been sustain- 
ed by evidence or principles that have been set- 
tled by some judicial decision; his deductions 
are usually correct and suchas tend to influence 
the jydgment of a jury rather than to influence 
their passions, excite their sympathies, or awa- 
ken their prejudices. He always aims at un- 
derstanding thé merits of his cause, and being 
fully prepared on coming to trial; and herein 
after all consists the secret of the success which 
attends many men of acknowleged power and 
eminence. The minds of the more gifted may 
readily seize upon the strong and‘favorable fea- 
tures of 4- caS8e‘and remove the obstacles that 
make success doubtful, but it should be remem- 
bered that much that is achieved by genius may 
also be accomplished by industry. 

In his manner Mr. Abrams is uniformly 
modest ané retiring; in his intercourse with his 
professional brethren, courteous and conciliato- 
ty; in his social relations consciencious and 
generous. Being of a pacific dispesition him- 
self, he seems unwilling to advance his own pe- 
cuniary interests by encouraging fruitless and 
unnecessary litigation among others; but when 
once embarked in a cause and satisfied of its 
justice, appears ready to make every laudable 
effort to ensure success. 


Witium F. Aven has been some years en- 
gaged in the practice of the Law, with deserved 
success, He has acquired some reputation, and 





'his trade, his table loaded with narrs, pleas 
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is now controlling a business which must yield 
a handsome income. . In addition to the favor 
of his clients he has received several little ap- 
pointments, some of which have no doubt pro- 
moted his interests. He is a supreme court” 
commissioner—a master in chancery; an exam-~- 
iner in chancery; the attorney for the Commer- 
cial bank; has been frequently selected to hold. 
local offices in the town and village where he re- 
sides and on days of military muster and parade 
ranks as an officer. In performing the duties 
imposed by each of these appointments, much 
time is necessarily consumed, and while the in- 
fluence of some of them is favorable, to his ad- 


vancement, that of others, lessens the opportuni- 


ties for reading and reflection—diverts the mind 
from professional duties,and abridges the extent 
of professional usefulness. 

Mr. Allen is a well read and practical Law- 
yer. Of late years he has spent little time over 
his books, seldom consulting an authority but 
for the purpose of making a brief, yet such is the 
effect of an early and liberal course of study, 
subsequent practice and experience, aided by a 
strong memory that he can at once, upon almost 
any legal question give an off-hand and gener- 
ally a valuable opinion. Perhaps it would be 
difficultto name a more ready and prompt prac-. 
titioner. In the routine of an office business, 
however perplexing and complicated, he is per- 
tectly at home.. Surrqpnded by the lumber of 


briefs, bills &c., laying in heedless confusion, 
he seems so much at ease that one'would think 
he was exulting over the sysiematic order and 
arrangement of every thing around him. It 
annoys most men to have more than one thing 
todo ata time; notso with him however! he 
would not be confused by a dozen. While pre- 
paring with facility seldom equaled, some spe- 
cial paper, requiring the most technical precis- 
ion, hecan attend to the statement of one client 
and give advise to another. Indeed, I well re- 
member hearing him on one occassion, while 
drawing a bill for an impatient complainant 
who seemed anxious to get into the law, explain 
to another complainant the merits of his case, 
proving to him that he had better keep out of it. 
” As anadvocate Mr. Allen has his merits.— 
His mode of doing business at the bar is quiet 
and unassuming. He seldom forgets the re- 
spect due to the bench, although in the heat of. 
debate he is not always scrupulous in the style 
he adepts towards an opponent at the bar. His 
manner is usually courteous however, and tow- 
ards the junior members of the profession, for- 
bearing and generous. In the examination of 
a witness he is not wanting in skill, he studies 
his character, detects and profits by his peculi- 
arities. In arguing a question of law before 
the court, he is never dogmatical or ultra in his 
opinions, and in addressing a jury, though on 
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the whole a fair speaker, is not always elo-|| sions, cherish other views than those which are 
quent. He always risesin a calm and collect-}j exclusively professional. If a practice of the 


ed manner; his enunciation for the first few 
sentences is deliberate and smooth, and then 
it is and only then that his voice falls upon the 
earagreeably. ‘As he advances with his sub- 
ject he grows more earnest, his utterance be- 
comes more hurried—neither the modulations 
of the voice, nor the necessary emphasis are ob- 
served, and, like one who has determined to say 
just so much and no more, he hastens on to the 
conclusion. Language thus used loses half its 
influence. If more deliberately expressed it 
‘would be more distinctly heard, more clearly 
understood, and more strongly impressed upon 
the memory. 


Mr. Allemis something of a reasoner. His 
argument is ever based upon matter of fact and 
not upon any particular or known principles 
of science. His logic has nothing of science, 
nothing of philesophy in it, but is rather the 
product of an honest conviction and natural 


ts Es varied@and adapted in each particular case, 


of any settled discipline of the mind. In 
this respect he belongs to no particular school.— 
The strong points of a cause never escape him, 
however, though he sometimes leaves them too 
much involved, and the difficulties which mili- 
tate against his success, unless they happen to be 
too stubborn, are generally obviated. In urginga 
cause, he is often clear, cogent and convincing. 
With the great secret of oratory, however, he is 
not familiar—his is not the power that melts the 
heart, excites the passions, enchains the spirit 
and Jeads the audience at his will. He can 
never blend his feelings with those of his hear- 
ers—never carry them along with him in his 
progress—never take that strong hold of their 
sympathy which mayturnthe current of their 
thoughts and secure conviction. His persua- 
sion is the recital of mere facts, the citation of 
legal principles, the conclusions arising from 
existing testimony. 

Leanper Bascock had the benefit of an early 
and thorough English and classical education, 
and, in pursuing his legal studies, enjoyed every 
advantage necessary to lay a good foundation of 
legal knowledge, form a professional character 
and inspire the hope of future eminence. Few 
young men inwestern NewYork have engaged in 
practice with as good attainments and flattering 
prospects. But Mr. Babcock has not, as yet, be- 
come as distinguished as his early advantages 
seemed to promise ; and, although he has done 
considerable business, and met with very good 
success, yet, as far as his efforts at the bar are 
concerned, he has remained in comparative ob- 
security. 


Any want of success which has attended Mr. 
Babcock’s professional course, is to be ascribed, 
not ta.want of talent, but rather to the fact that 
other engagements have too much engrossed his 
attenfion, and induced him to diverge from the 
labors and “ slow consuming toils” of his calling 
into-other pursuits. With him, as with many 
others, tue hope of more ready wealti may 
have abated, for the time, the fire of profession- 
al ambition, and with its syren tone led him to 
grapple with other objects, covet other posses- 





law is regarded merely as the means of acquir- 
ing wealth, then his course is undoubtedly well; 
but if the value of a professional character is 
not over-prized by many; if ‘‘ knowledge is 
power;” if the genius of the law is too jealous 
to suffer her votaries to worship at other shrines 
without incurring her displeasure, then it will 
be conceded that in the case in point, more de- 
voted attention to legal duties, and more indus- 
trious professional habits would have been com- 
mendable. Mr. Babcock isa good public speak- 
er, and, possessing the elements essential to form 
the character of the advocate, it is to be regret- 
ted that he has not exerted himself to acquire 
distinction. 


_— 


8. Yares Batpwin has resided in this county 
since he was admitted to the bar, and has for a 
young mran, commanded a very fair and gradu- 
ally increasing business. Having been early 
initiated into the mysteries of an office, he has 
been familiar with its toils and duties from his 
very boyhood, so that of him it may be literally 
said that he has been dred to the profession. To 
these advantages he has added habits of study 
and application, zeal and industry ; a firmness 
of purpose and decision of character which have 
enabled him to rise above the difficulties inci- 
dent to a settlement in business among us in 
early youth, unaided by the benefit of local inter- 
ests or the patronage of immediate and influen- 
tial friends. He has pursued his course ina 
persevering but unpretending manner, and by 
the strength of his own individual merits has 
taken a fair and promising stand in his profes- 
sion. 

Mr. Baldwin is not possessed of those pecu- 
liar traits of character, however, which-are cal- 
culated to win “golden opinions” at the mo- 
ment, and enable a young man to make himself 
the subject of much public observation. He is 
too retiring and unpretending, perhaps too dif- 
fident of his own abilities, to push himself into 
notice any farther that becomes necessary toa 
proper discharge of his duties. His efforts be- 
fore the public, however, have been sufficient to 
show that his struggles in qualifying himseif 
for his profession-have not been in vain. “Toa 
sound judgment, a good knowledge of law, an 
intimate acquaintance with theniceities of prac- 
tice, he unites the commendable habit of hav- 
ing his causes well prepared on coming into 
court; a habit by-the-bye which enables a young 
attorney to vie with the more aged in the per- 
ception and application of legal principles, thus 
making study and care supply the place of ex- 
perience. 

Asa public speaker Mr. Baldwin is sui gene- 
ris. His enunciation is distinct, his manner 
calm, but the interest which he takes in a cause, 
at times gets the better of his equanimity, and 
renders him so eager and pertinacious that in 
his anxiety to make more of a cause than its 
merits justify he luses some opportunities of 
making a favorable impression. On other oc- 
casions he assumes an air of indifference and 
betrays an anti-mercurial temperament utter- 
ly unlike his former-self. This is probably 





owing to no constitutional peculiarity after all, 
butis the result merely of a desire to adapt his 
manner tothe nature of a jury and the cireum- 
stances of his cause; and although the object 
may be good in the main, yet a little want of 
discrimination might mislead him and render 
the experiment of donbiful atility. Mr. Bald- 
win is seldom ata loss however, in answering an 
objection, or in devising an argument; hedeals 
but little in technicalities and quibbles so com- 
mon andso injurious to young attornies, but us- 
ually profits by the more rational features of a 
cause. 


As yet Mr. B. has derived no adventitious aid 
from the political favors common to members 
of the bar ofthe right (2) politics; favors, by-the 
bye of rather an equivocal tendency, establish- 
ing as they do claims upon the time and atten- 
tion of the incumbent, often conflicting with a 
proper discharge of his professional duties. 


James Brown is a lawyer of some experi- 
ence, having been in practice in this county sev- 
eral years, during most of which period he has 
commanded a very fair business. He has from 
necessity spent his lite in a more retired man- 
ner, than would have been congenial to the feel- 
ings of one desirous of courting public obser- 
vation, but the same circumstances which have 
prevented his mingling more with the world, 
have afforded him additional opportunities for 
study and reflection, and led him to devote a 
great share of his attention to that department 
of his profession, in which he is most calcula- 
lated to excel. In his office, Mr. Brown is in 
his element. As a special pleader, he is deci- 
dedly clever; herein, indeed, consists his chief 
merit. He has properly regarded pleading, not 
as the drudgery of adhering to arbitrary pre- 
cedents and unmeaning forms, but as a science 
full of beauty, utility and truth, involving prin- 
ciples essential to the preservation of individu- 
al rights. Asa counsellor, Mr. Brown’s opin- 
ions upon questions of law are entitled fo res- 
pect, not only because they are generally sound 
but disinterested. Weis not so parsimonious as 
to decide a point with a view to future gain, nor 
so fond of contention as to mystify a cause for 
the sake of promoting litigation. 

The prevailing professional.practice in this 
country, is not in some respects favorable to 
Mr. Brown’s interests, and denies him the priv- 
ilege of confining his attention ‘» those labors 
whick he is best qualified to perform. He who 
would live by his profession, must, to use a theat- 
rical phrase, become an “actor of ail work,” 
and however much he may desire to perform 
only the duties of a Chamber Lawyer, must al- 
so do something as an advocate. In his efforts 
at the bar, Mr. Brown is not very happy. He 
carries with him into court the habits he has 
formed in his office—the same exact, formal, de- 
liberate mode of doing business. In examin- 
ing a witness he is tedious; in arguing a cause, 
candid, sensible and just; beyond this, he makes 
no pretensions. Under these circumstances, it 
isa subject of regret that Mr. Brown should 
find it necessary to attempt to do anything at 
the trial of causes, instead of —- him. 
self to the labors of his office, 
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Brapiey B. Borris a young man who has 


resided in this county from his early youth, his 
father having been an old settler in the village 
of Oswego. He is universally esteemed by 
those who know him, not only for his amiable 
deportment and unexceptionable character, but 
for the patient and untiring vigor with which 
he has pursued his legal studies. He was sev_ 
eral yearsa student with Mr. Allen of this vil- 
lage, and subsequently enjoyed the advantage 
of completing the term of his clerkship in one 
of the best offices in Utica, with credit to him- 
selfand satisfaction to his friends. 

It is but recently that Mr. Burt has commenc- 
ed the practice of his profession among 'us, but 
the brief space of a few months has been suffi- 
cient to entitle him to additional confidence and 
regard. He has devoted considerable attention 
to the practical details of an office business and 
whatever he undertakes is generally performed 
with correctness and despatch. His habits are 
studious, his attention to business unremitting, 
and although his forensic efforts have not as yet 
been such as to induce the belief that he will ev- 
er bea great advocate, yet it will be his own 
fanlt if with his advantages, he fails in be- 
coming a sound and popular attorney. 


Jonn M. Casey is a young man who has en- 
joyed good advantages and has improved them. 
In his manner he is retiring, in his habits, stu- 
dious; much of his time has been devoted to 
mental cultivation and improvement and in 
different departments of general literature he 
has toiled with success. Possessed of a good 
mind—a high tone of moral feeling—fine taste 
and keen sensibility, he has become, although 
evidently anxious to avoid notoriety, a prose 
writer, strong and polished, and a poet of some 
Wespectability. If Mr. Casey were to be heard 
on the defensive, he would undoubtedly urge 
that hc had no claims to notice in these respects, 
butit is a subject of regret with many who 
know how to appreciate his talenis, that he does 
not, whatever might be the effect upon his in- 
terests, devote yet more time in cultivating the 
powers of his pen. Itis thought by some that a 
fondness for literary pursnits and an ear tuned 
tothe melody of sounds, are bad omens in a law- 
yer, but this prejudice is the sure evidence of a 
narrow mind. Versatility of talent will ever 
command the admiration of the reflecting — 
Whoever thought of objecting to a special plea, 
because the one who framed it couldalso “ build 
the lofty rhyme !” 

Mr. Casey is well versed in the essentials of 
his profession, so far at least as relates to an of- 
fice practice. To this his labors have been 
hitherto almost exclusively confined. Not be- 
ing ambitious to secure popular applause he has 
avoided coming in contact with his brethren at 
the Bar. It is indeed seldom he is to be seef:in 
court. This may be owing to want ot self con- 
fidence, a quality by-the-bye of which young 
men usually possess an abundance, or it may be 
a mere matter of taste. Bethis as it may the 
spirit of litigation has taken but faint hold of 
him, since he evidently prefers the quiet toil of 
his office to the more exciting scenes of a court, 
so congenial, so fascinating to many. He 
would do better justice to himself were he to en- 
ter the scene where “ wrangling spirits meet” 
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more frequently ;—the sharp encounter of wit 
which tasks the faculiies to a prompt reply ; the 
subtle objection which puts the advocate upon 
his own resources and brings to his relief that 
legal lore which otherwise might lie unthought 
of, “like lumber in a garret ;” the sound argu- 
ment and artful sophism, which are often ingen- 
iousty blended and require tobe met, distinguish- 
ed and confuted at the moment, are but so many 
helps truly necessary to develope the resources, 
discipline the mind,awaken the reasoning powers 
of the advocate, and qualify him to act his part in 
the many severe and trying conflicts which fal} 
to his lot. These lessons alone can make the 
full, ready and practical lawyer; without them 
study is useful only in a secondary degree. 
Mr. Casey was recently elected to act as Jus- 
tice of the Peace—should he conclude to qualify 
for that office, his knowledge of the law would 
no doubt enable himto discharge its duties with 
propriety and despatch. 





Joun Cocuran is a young man of respectable 
attainments in his profession. His early edu- 
cation was liberal, and in his legal studies he 
enjoys the reputation of having been a close and 
untiring student. Since his admission as an 
attorney he has not been sufficiently settled to 
enable any one to form an opinion as to his hab- 
its of business or mode of practice, but it is pre- 
sumed that with proper application he might 
excel. 

Mr. Cochran is, in the popular acceptation of 
the term, something of an orator. He is re- 
garded as an agreeable, ready and fluent speak- 
er. His powers of declamation are certainly 
clever, but it isin his efforts upon general sub- 
jects, and not upon legal questions, that he has 
hitherto distinguished himself. In any assem- 
bly where political or literary matters form the 
theme of discussion, Mr. Cochran is ever at 
home. Previous reflection and preparation are 
with him unnecessary; at the moment’s notice 
he can extemporize with ease and even ele- 
gance. His voice is clear, his enunciations 
measured and distinct, his gesticulations natu- 
ral; he is ever a pleasing—at times he is a for- 
cible speaker. With Mr. Cochran it is has be- 
come a matter of habit to contribute his quota in 
every public discussion that may come up in 
his presence, without much regard to the value 
of the information or the force of the arguments 
he may be able to advance. What is wanting 
in originality, he makes up in fine and well 
conceived sentiments; what he lacks in logic he 
supplies in rhetorical flourishes and well turned 
periods. Thisstyle of speaking if much culti- 
vated, is any thing but beneficial to the lawyer. 
It is too diffusive, too general, is too destitute of 
the sober sensibility, the close, searching and 
argumentative power so necessary in every pro- 
fessional effort. It may please those who mis- 
take sound for sense, it may call forth the echo 
of the crowd, but will fail to excite the response 
of ajury. The sword to do execution must not 
be enveloped in a mass of ribbons; the advocate’ 
who would convince a court or persuade a jury, 
must not attempt to dazzle them by saying fine 
things, but must with sense and discrimination, 
say just enough to make a point clear without 
encumbering it by saying too much; must study 





condensation, avoid prolixity, and pride himself 





less upon a pompous and verbal display than a 
plain and common sense appeal. If Mr. Coch- 
ran should study argument more, and declama- 
tion less, he might eventually take a high stand 
as a public speaker. 


Wim P. Curtiss has lately opened an of- 
fice in the village of Fulton. He is a worthy 
young man of industrious habits, and without 
the early advantages with which most law stu- 
dents are favored, has pressed forward from 
comparative obscurity to his present fair and 
flattering prospects. He pussesses a good mind, 


has applied himself to his studies with com- — 


mendable zeal, and enjoys the good opinion and 
confidence of those who have witnessed his tri- 
als, exertions and suecess. 


Toa fair moral character, amiable disposi- 


tion and gentlemanly deportment, Mr. Curtiss 
adds a good knowledge of the general and prac- 
tical duties of his profession and correct notions 
of law. He has yet to subduea natural diffi- 
dence and hesitation which have hitherto limi- 
ted his exertions at the bar, amd which alone 
prevent him from becoming more distinguished 
as aspeaker. Time, perseverance and experi- 
ence will work these changes, and it will be his 
own fault if he does not take a fair stand among 
his professional brethren. z 

Levi Down1ne, with a brief notice of whom 
this paper must close, has figured at the Oswego 
bar with a greater degree of perseverance than 
usually falls to the share of mortals. It is diffi- 
cult to say in what particular department of his 
profession he is best calculated to excel. 

As aspeaker he is peculiar. His appearance 
is not very prepossessing ; his voice has nothing 
of melody, nothing of “ silvery sweetness” in it; 
his enunciation is neither graceful, deliberate 
nor pleasing. The arrangement of his ideas 
does not always seem to be clear, and is never 
methodical; he sometimes commences in the 
middle of his subject, and leaves off where he 
should have began. He always opens an argu- 
ment with as much self-complaisance as if he 
were possessed of the power of a Wirt, or the 
persuasion of a Curran; and in his progress, 
while every hearer is disposed to laugh at the 
profound commingling of shrewdness and dul- 
hess, strong points and weak ones, modern 

wledge and black letter lore, common sense 
and nonsense, he gradually growsmore warm, 
and apparently more satisfied with himself.— 
Sometimes he indulges in humorous sallies tow- 
ards an opposing counsel; sometimes he tries 
to be severe upon the other party; sometimes 
he forgets to! be respectful towards the court; 
but it is only when he deems himself unusually 
happy or profound, that anything like a smile 
breaks over his louring visage, asa ray of light 
peeps out from a mass of clouds. His argu- 
ment is oflen ingenious, and he never comes 
into court Without some authority to back up his 
opinions. He often tries the patience of the 
court by a pertinacious adherence to trifles and 
by an unnecessary repetition of the same thing 
over and over, in every variety of form. 

Mr. Downing is, however, in many respects 
a fair lawyer, and by industry, and an untiring 
devotion to the interests of his clients deserves 
their confidence. 
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For the Oasis. 
A TALE OF PASSION. 
( Concluded.) 
CHAPTER VI. 

An apparition recognised—a flight—an un- 

~ welcome return—an escape—a death. 

Father Piere returned to the Monastery 
of St. Jude. What prompted him to revisit 
those scenes and to re-engage in the duties 
which we have seen him adjure, the reader 
will soon discover. Once more in the per- 
formance of the various duties allotted him, 
he meets sister Maria at the confessional 
box. It was then, that her buried but un- 
forgotten passion revived with redoubled 
energy. The fire may be smothered for a 
time under the dead embers, but sooner or 
later, with the slightest breath of air, it will 
burst forth with renewed violence. 

Soon an interview was planned and ef- 
fected between the lovers. Before, he had 
never breathed his love, but now there was 
no longer a necessity for concealment; and 
he eagerly urged her to fly the cold grave, 
im which she had entombed herself.to a 
brighter world ; to remain there, he argued 
—te know they loved with unabated fervor, 
Was utter misery—that there was but one 
alternative left for them—to flee to a land 
of happiness and bliss, or behold the con- 
suming months roll on, day, after day, bring- 
ling no ray of hope. It was a conflict be- 

tween inclination and duty,—on the one 
thand she was urged by him, who possessed 
ther young and pure affections, to leave 
their prison house, and flee to some happi- 
er clime, when the grand mother passion of 
their hearts, might be gratified; and then 
he pictured to her imagination, the happi- 
ness which they would enjoy, which even 
exceeded the wildest flights of herown fer- 
tile fancy ; that a second Utopia might still 

. be found on earth; that leaving the land of 
the citron and olive, they -would wander to 
some blissful arcadian seene, where the 
green-sward of earth would be free, and a 
moon of a second Italy keep watch o 
their repose, and living only for themselves, 
they would enjoy to the utmost the short 
‘span of their existence; on the other hand 
the remembrance of vows which she had 
plighted to Heaven, were ever present to 
her mind. And never for one moment did 
she forget that her whole life was pledged 
to the serviee of religion. It was a wise 
remark of old, that “it is dangerous for wo- 
man, however wise it may be for man, to 
commune with her own thoughts and be 
still,” that moment she hesitates between 
duty and inclination—that moment she stops 
to weigh in the nice balance of self inter- 
est, the advantages and disadvantages, she 
is lost—irretrievably and forever lost. 

Her mother died while Marie was still 
young. The remembrance of her father- 


land, the home of her childhood and youth, 

nd the thousand associations connected 
with her own delightful France, were en- 
twined around her heart by a chain, that 
could only be broke with the golden bowl 
of life. The dread scenes, which she had 
been daily made to witness, had a deleteri- 
ous effect upon her constitution, and she 
only sought the sunny skies of Italy to find 
a grave beneath them. Through the years 
of her tender youth, Marie had no one to 
control or advise, but her old father ; nor is 
it in the sterner nature of man to enter into 
all the fine feelings and sympathies, which 
the more sensitive heart of woman so read- 
ily feels and mingles. No one but those 
who have felt the loss of a mother’s love and 
a mother’s guardian care can rightly esti- 
mate its incalculable value. 

Maria soon fouad it impossible to resist 
theimportunities of her lover,assisted as they 
were, by her own inclirations and wishes ; 
she gave her whole mind to the contempla- 
tion of happiness in expectancy ; and only 
tonged for the time, which was to deliver her 
from the thraldom of the convent. They 
soon found means to carry their plans and 
intentions into effect. From the day Marie 
Dorvilliers entered the cortvent, the Count 
Rinaldi had given up all hopes of ever win- 
ning her hand. He had, indeed used all 
the influence, which he possessed, to alter 
her determination, but when finding all was 
in vain, he reluctantly yielded her the bride 
of the church, and turned his volatile mind 
to other beauties. He had never known 
the reciprotal feeling existing between the 
object of his affections and her confes- 
sor, and the first intimation of it, was the 
flight of the lovers from the Monastery, a 
few hours previous. At first he almost re- 
fused to give credence to the report, but 
when rumor, with her thousand tongues had 
confirmed it beyond a doubt, all the fierce 
passions of his Italian nature were enkindled 
in his heart. He thought not that Marie 
could never be his bride—that Aer inclina- 
tions and her affections were necessary to 
sécure his happiness, should he succeed in 
1eclaiming her ; but he paated for revenge. 
The thought that her confessor, a Monk of 
the Monastery should have been the only 
bar to his success, was agony. He volun- 
teered with his servants in the pursuit of 
the fugitives. They had been gone a few 


hours, and with the assistance of their fleet | 


horses, they hoped soon to be beyond pur- 
suit. But the cup of happiness was to be 
dashed from their lips untasted. They had 
just entered a wood through which their 
route lay, when they heard the clattering of 
hoofs behind them—they immediately sus- 
pected that they were pursued ; vain were 
their efforts to eseape, for soon the gay live- 
ries of the Count Rinaldi appeared through 





the trees, the Count in advance of his fol- 


lowers pressing his foaming charger to the 
top of his speed. They were surrounded by 
the servants, encouraged by the voice of 
their master, who bade them notto spare the 
| base villain who had kidnapped a sister of 
\the convent. Father Piere was not a man 
ito be baulked io his undertakings or yield 
without a desperate struggle, the prize about 
to be snatched from his. extended grasp.— 
Hard fared it then with him, when the 
Count drew his sword, and his blows fell 
‘thick and fast around him, 

Already had one of the mercenaries of 
the Count dragged sister Maria from her 
palfrey, and in his rude grasp she had 
swooned. Father Piere was on the point 
of being overpowered, and was about to 
yield himself to superior force, when a pis- 
tol pointed at his breast by the favorite ser- 
vent of the Count, and the vile pander to 
his master’s passions, missed its intended 
victim, and discharged its contents into the 
breast of the Count Rinaldi. Father Piere, 
who had already been wounded by a pistol 
shot, saw how useless it would be for him to 
remain longer in the fatal wood, for during 
the conflict, sister Maria had been conveyed 
to the convent by the servant who had so 
rudely torn her from her horse, now took ad- 
vantage of the confusion, attendant on the 
death of the Count, and once more trusting 
to the fleetness of his horse, escaped. The 
Count Rinaldi fell in the arms of his 
servants, who, by every meansin their pow- 
er, endeavored to alleviate the sufferings of 
their master; but before surgical aid could 
be procured, and while being conveyed to 
his castle, he breathed his last. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

A return to the convent—a penance—apparent 
repentance. 

Sister Maria, senseless in his arms, was 
carried to the convent, by the servant of 
the Count before mentioned. Once more 
was she buried from the world, with no 
prospect of escape from a place, which now 
possessed a thousand horrors, but no charm 
for her. She was entirely ignorant of the 
fate of her lover, for when she was thus 
rudely torn away, he was in the midst of 
mellee, contending for lite, and warding off 
the many blows aimed at him. This state 
of uncertainty was far more miserable to 
her, than a knowledge of the worst; and 
day after day she died a thousand deaths, in 
the indulgence of her fears for his safety, 
and his fate which she hardly dared con- 
template. 

This was the first offence she had com- 
mitted against the laws of the convent; 
and the solemn conclave of the sisterhood, 
together with the lady prioress, hesitated to 
inflict upon her, the extreme penalty, pre- 
scribed by the laws for such acrime. But 
a short time since sister Martha had been 
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——— 
entombed alive in her own cell—literally en- 
elosed within four walls of solid masonry, 
left to die of the lingering death of starva- 
tion ; and much did they marvel, that with 
so recent, and so vivid an example before 
her eyes, of the infraction of the laws of the 


convent, Sister Maria should have attempt-| 


ed to flee from the sacred walls. Butlittle 
did they know, who had been immured 
from their infancy within a eonvent, or ear- 
ly disgusted with the world, had fled its 
pleasant paths, of the great passion of the 
human heart. And then again sister Ma- 
ria had always appeared so penitent, and 
had shown so much apparent zeal and de- 
votion to the church, and had thus early 
withdrawn from the world, where she held 
a proud station from her rank and connec- 
tion—that it appeared almost too wonderful 
for credence. The human mind is ever 
prone to find a cause for the many events 


which daily happen, and in their wisdom, | 


the holy sisterhood, came to the conclusion, 
that beguiled by the seductive representa- 
tions of Father Piere, sister Maria, had in 
a moment of inconsiderateness and thought- 
lessness, attempted to break those vows’ so 
solemnly plighted; and with more than 
their accustomed charity they were willing 
to make ample allowance for her youth and 
inexperience. But there was a hidden and 
secret cause for all this—although they were 
secluded from the world, and even supposed 
to have forgotten all earthly considera- 
tions, yet were the sisterhood worldly min- 
ded. Her father, the Count Dorvilliers, a 
devout Catholic, had already bestowed much 
upon the convent, and they wisely thought 
that some indulgence might be shown to the 
little errors of his daughter. Then again, 
he was old and infirm, the sands of life 
were mostly run out, and sister Maria was 
his sole heir ; in the event of his death, his 
possessions would go to fill the already over- 
burthened coffers of the convent ; for by the 
laws of their order, every inheritance or lega- 
cy bequeathed to asister, was bestowed upon 
them, and was to be devoted to the interests 
of the church. 

Thus having faithfully considered her 
case, as they assured her, for once they had 
determined to disregard the stern laws of 
the convent; and they inflicted only a 
slight penance upon sister Maria. Butstill 
she was most strictly watched, lest a sec- 
ond occurrence of the kind might happen ; 
and as if to increase her misery, she was 
kept totally ignorant of the fate of Father 
Piere. At last she became apparently so 
reconciled to her fate, that they fondly be- 
lieved that she had forgotten her ill-fated 
andunfortunate passion. But little did they 
know, that there are some impressions so 
indelibly engraven upon the tablet of the 
heart, that they never can be effaced, and 
which are not like the figures drawn in 


| childhood upon the sands of the sea shore, 
or the circles in the mirrored waters where 
| the pebble has been cast. Well said the 
| French enthusiast Rosseau, the heart the 


| most serene to appearance, resembles that 
|calm and glassy fountain, which cherishes 
the monsters of the Nile, in the bosom of 


its waters. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


A stranger—a Benedictine friar—a recogni- 
tion—farewell to the prison—the denouement. 

“ Who can separate the waters, that are 
once united, or divide the hearts that have 
met and mingled into one?’ Passed weon 
to a wilder, and perhaps a happier period in 
the history of the lovers. - The passions, 
which hitherto, had only been avowed by 
the eye, were now to be recorded by the 
lip, and ‘‘the seene, that witnessed the 
first confession of the lovers, was worthy the 
conclusion of their loves.” A month elaps- 
ed, and sister Maria, seemed to those a- 
round her, to have become perfectly recon- 
ciled to her fate—that her lover forgotten, 
or if at all remembered, as one that had been 
—as one of the world with whom she could 
never hold commune. Her health had de- 
clined under her severe afflictions, but she 
was now convalescent. And she looked 
happier, and performed her many duties 
more cheerfully, than at any time during 
her seclusion. Thus she appeared to those 
around, who attempted to offer her consola- 
tion, but little were they aware that the 
grand master passion, still held its habita- 
| tion within her breast, and there the fire was 
| burning to consume. 


It was at the close of-a delightful sum- 
mer’s day, and the solemn music of the 
vesper bells was echoing from the solitary 
hills, which surrounded the Monastery, 
that the holy sisterhood moved in length- 
ened procession to the chapel, to offer up 
their devout prayers; and around the con- 
secrated shrines they knelt, in the meek- 
ness and loveliness of truth ; and by many 
a devotee, were vows replighted, and or- 
isons offered up to the Father of Light. A 
Benedictine friar entered the chapel, and 
devoutly prostrated himself before his chos- 
en shrine; and to the careless observer, 
would have appeared wholly engaged in 
the duties, that were incumbant upon him 
to perform. He seemed thin and emacia- 
ted, as if just arisen from a bed of siekness ; 
but from beneath his dark eye-brows, ever 
and anon peered forth his black restless 
eyes, as if trying to discern some particular 
object. He appeared unknown to all; as 
one of their order from some distant Mon- 
astery, who by chance had found himself 
at their gates, and had accepted their ever 
proffered hospitality~-but the quick eye of 
love penetrated the assumed garb ; and sister 





Maria recognised in the etranger, Father 


eens 
Piere, returned under a feigned character 
to escape detection. 

Father Piere, as has before been stated, 
after seeing his loved one torn rudely from 
her palfrey by the servants of the Count,and 
beholding the tragic but merited fate of Ri- 
naldi, took advantage of the confusion, and 
escaped. He had been slightly wounded, 
a mere flesh wound, and yet it bled profuse- 
ly ; and he soon found himself weak from 
the loss of blood, and the exertions it had 
been necessary for him to*make, to preserve 
his life from the murderous attacks, aimed 
athim. He staunched the wound as well 
as possible, and made good his retreat from 
the scene of the encounter. He had now 
heen absent for some time, and urged on 
by his madning passion, he determined 
once more to make an attempt at rescuing 
his betrothed from the prison walls of the 
Convent. y 

Return we now to the time mentioned ia 
the beginning of this chapter, when the 
strange friar entered the chapel; the more 
easily to escape detection, and to carry his 


designs into execution, he had disguised . 


himself, as one from a neighboring Monas- 
tery. He was determined once more to see 
the idol of his affection, if she were still 
living. Indeed like her, he had remained 
in total ignorance of her fate—he knew that 
she had been carried back to the convent ; 
but what had been her fate—what punish- 
ment, in their tender mercy had been meet- 
ed outto her, was unknown to him. Often- 
times he indulged the gloomy fears that she 
was no more of this world—that a brighter 
home had won her—for he was well aware 
of the penalty for such offences, and of the 
fate of those who had made like attempts 
tobe free. But man is ever unwilling to 
look upon the dark side of the picture of hu- 
man life; and with more than his wonted 
energy he dismissed those gloomy thoughts 
from his mind. He had returned now to 
the Monastery, the scene of his earlier en-) 


in the redeemer, whom he would have ser- 
doubt, hesitation, the philosophy of Geth- 


upon him; but more thar all he had re- 
turned to that spot, endeared to him bya 


the place when first he found a counterpart 
of self—when he had gazed upon a eongen- 
ial spirit and the fites of love had first en- 
kindled in his breast. And he came pre- 
pared to risk all—the danger which threat- 
ened him upon detection—the disgrace, 
which more than once had been inflicted 
upon his brother friars in like attempts—all 
the penalties which the church had power 
to inflict, and which oftentimes had been 
held up to them, as warning examples ; al! 
there he risked, in the hopes of meeting and 








thusiam, of his aspirations pure as his faith © 
ved; and he had returned to, where first” 


semene had seized with its strong grasp 
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perhaps rescuing his betrothed. And the 
hopes, in which he had indulged proved not 
futile or vain, for once more his eyes rested 
upon her while engaged in her devotions in 

- the chapel. He soon contrived to effect an 
interview, and unfolded to her his plans for 
escape. If she had hesitated between in- 
clination, and what she believed to be her 
duty—if doubts distracted her mind, at for- 
saking vows which she had so solemnly 
plighted before man and heaven, on enter- 
ing the convent, now she readily yielded.— 
She had found how utterly useless had been 
the attempt to forget him, who possessed 
her affections, and to turn her mind to those 
services which demanded her whole atren- 
tion. 

Dear reader, permit us once more to take 
thee tothe imperial,city. Father Piere and 
his betrothed had arrived at his friends, who | 

“had been so successful in convincing him of 
thé fallacy of the faith he had espoused.— 
Before taking his departure from Rome, 
Father Piere had disclosed to him his de- 
termination of rescuing Maria, and had 
been favored with his counsels and his ad- 
vice. . 

The plans for escape, which he had dis- 
closed to sister Maria, at the last interview 
to which we have alluded, were well laid 
and proved successful—and they bid adieu 
to the scenes of their youth and happiness 
and friends, as the setting sun was throw- 
ing its mellowing light over the old turrets 
of the Monastery. As their escapo was 
unexpected by all, they were far beyond the 
reach of pursuit, before their absence was 
discovered. And we leave the lovers hap - 
py in each others society, under the protec- 

_ tion of their‘new friend, who was disposed 
to assist them by every meangjin his power. 

CHAPTER IX. 

An old friend recognised—conclusion. 

The noon-day sun of a Louisianian sky 

' was beating fiercely upon the head of an 

old man, silvered over with age, as he jour- 

_, neyed along the wearisome and dusty road. 


_. The clouds were gathering in the far dis- 


tant horizon—he looked anxiously for some 
shelter from one of those storms, which 
come on so suddenly, and rage so violently 
in warm climates. The many inquiries he 


had made for the friends, of whom he was 
-___ im search, had proved fruitless, and he was 
_. » about'yiving up in despair, his long cher- 


ished hopes, when emerging from a wood, 
through which he hastily travelled, and 
which had hidden from his view the sur- 
rounding country, he discovered the large 
house of a southern planter, and for once 
was disposed to tax their well known hos- 
pitality, to escape the storm, which now 
every moment threatened to burst upon 
him with unosual violence. He rode thro’ 





the green Jawn, interspersed here and there 


with the tall china tree, and magnolia, and 
by one of the numerous servants, who were 
lounging in the shade, was ushered into the 
presence of the family. Judge of his sur- 
prise, when instead of the cold welcome he 
expected from a stranger, the first saluta- 
tion that he heard, was, “my father, my 
father,” and Maria, his long lost daughter, 
but now Madame de Mont Alvin, fell in his 
arms. 

Father Piere, as was intimated in the 
last chapter found in his friend a valuable 
assistant. The nuptial ceremony, was pro- 
nounced by him in the little Chapel, and they 
were mainly indebted to him for their es- 
cape from Italy. They had emigrated to 
the Italy of the Western hemisphere ; and 
if their dreams of happiness were not all 
realized, they enjoyed at least as greata 
portion of happiness as is meted out to 
poor humanity on earth. 

- Auburn, N. Y. 
From the Gentleman’s Mag zine. bs 
Kate Lesiisz. By Thomas Haynes Bayley.— 
Two volumes. Carey and Hart, 


“ Now this same ‘ Hercutss,’ for so was 
he designated, professed to raise enormous 
weights. This part of his exhibition had no 
charms for me; nor can I understand the 
enthusiasm with which people congregate 
to see a fellow-creature shorten his life.— 
Under some circumstances, when, by taking 

rodigious leaps, unnaturally distorting his 
body or walking upa single rope to a ter- 
rific height, he gives his audience a chance 
of seeing him killed on the spot, the attrac- 
tion becomes doubly great. But horrors 
have no charms for me, and I was tempted 
into the strong man’s booth by the announce- 
ment that he would give a living represen- 
tation of the most admired statues of anti- 
quity. 
e i late, and when I entered, the ex- 
hibiter was standing on a pedestal in the at- 
titude of Apollo. { was surprised to see a 
youth, apparently scarce one and twenty, 
formed certainly in the mould of a Hercu- 
les, but evidently too young to undertake 
with safety the apron of strength 
described ic his affiche. * Though wonder- 
fully muscular, his limbs were graceful, his 
attitudes were free from vulgarity, and his 
costume, though necessarily adapted to the 
nature of his exhibition, was perfectly deli- 
cate. His a arms and his fine 
throat were bare. The expression of his 
handsome countenance betrayed disquiet- 
ude and anxiety ; but I supposed him mere- 
ly anxious, as it was the first day of the fair, 
to make a favorabie impression on the very 
scanty assembly. This end seemed to be 
attained, for they were tumultuous in their 
applause, especially when, having left his 
pedestal, he commenced that part of his 
task which, though little to my taste, had 
been eagerly expected by them. 

“ The poor boy, for he really looked little 
more, proceeded to realize all the promises 
made in his printed bills. Prodigious were 
the weights he raised ; and some that it was 
utterly impossible fur him to move from the 
earth, were placed him; and though 
they did not crush him, his sufferings must 
have been acute, and he bore them without 
flinching. Large erd muscular though bis 








frame appeared, his fair countenance was 
that of astripling; light hait curled round 
his forehead, now bathed with the dews of 
over-exertion, and on his cheek there was ei- 
ther the hectic of ill health, ora spot of rouge, 
ill put on to imitate youth’s roses. In every 

ause there was a short drycough, never to 

e mistaken by one who has heard that fa- 
tal signal by his own fireside: but he still 
proceeded with his task, though each new 
~_ was more difficult and painful than 
the last. 


“ At length but one feat remained to be 
performed, but it a more exertion 
and endurance than all the rest. His legs 
were to be fastened to an upright pillar, and 
when his body was in a horizontal position, 
all the weights which he had raised singly 
were to be supported by him in one accu- 
mulated mass. 

“Thastily rose to leave the booth; but 
just as the exhibiter was preparing himself 
for the effort, a little boy ran to him on the 
stage and whispered something in his ear. 
The young man clasped his hands, kissed 
the child, and then looked wildly and wist- 
fully on those around him; and when the 
person who had assisted him prepared to put 
the fastenings on his feet, he started back, 
and I heard him say in a low voice 

“*No, no, I can dono more! Therese— 
beet go to her; she will die—-she will 

ie! 

“His rough companion made some hasty 
answer; and he then pressed his hands 
firmly on his forehead, and leaned against 
the side of the stage, apparently ina state 
of exhaustion. 

' “1 would gladly have ‘seen the curtain 
fall; but those who, like myself, had paid 
their money at the door, expected to have 
their money’s worth, and aftera brief pause, 
loud shouts were raised, and the last act of 
the exhibition demanded. I saw the young 
exhibiter rouse himself with an effort, and 
calling to his assistant, he cried, 

‘ * Now—quick, quick, and let me go to 

er! 

“To me it appeared that tears were 
streaming from his eyes: I saw him pre- 
pare for the trial, but Isaw no more; I lean- 
ed forward and covered my eyes with my 
cloak. The applauding shouts of those near 
me proved that the exhibiter had satisfied 
them ; but ere I ook ventured to look up. 
the curtain had fallen. 

“TI was glad to find myself in the open 
air again, and, turning from the glare and 
revelry of the still busy fair, I walked along 
an almost deserted street which led towards 
the ramparts. As I proceeded slowly, 
thinking of the strained sinews of the poor 
fellow whose exertions I had just painfully 
witnessed, two figures approached me,a 
man and alittle child; and though the fig- 
ure of the former was closely enveloped in 
a dark mantle, I recognized the Hercules, 
and the boy who had interrupted his per- 
formance. 

“¢T don’t know what is the matter with 
me, Frederick,’ said he, faintly : ‘I am ill; 
your bad news chilled me to the heart,’ 

‘¢¢ Pm very sory, papa,’ replied the child: 
was I naughty to come’ 

“ Naughty !—po, dearest boy but we 
ought to be there, and—and—why is this? 
—I cannot support myself.’ 

“** Lean on me,’ said the poorinfant, whe 
could aya have borne the weight of bis 
father’s hand. . 

"*Vetme assist you, sid 1, advancing ; 
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‘you are ill, exhausted: you are wrong to 
do so much; you will suffer for it.’ 

“¢ Tsuffer! replied the youth: ‘I care not 
for myself—-But you are a stranger-—an 
Englishman: I cannot expect you to assist 
a poor mountebank.’ 

“¢Tean upon me,’ Ireplied; and, unable 
to proceed without assistance, he leaned up- 
on my shoulder. 

“6 We proceeded for some time in si- 
lence; but having reached a mean-looking 
house in an obscure street, he paused. 

“¢ This is my lodging,’ saidhe. ‘I thank 
you—I am better now;’ and relinquishing 
my support, he nearly fell to the earth. 

“*Go in with the child,’ I answered; 
‘but pray admit me when I return, forI will 
bring you something that will revive you.’ 

‘He made no answer, and I left them to 
seek for some restoratives ; and having pro- 
cured whatI wanted, I returned, and find- 
ing the door open, I ventured to enter. 

“ Upon a wretched bed, in one corner of 
the mean appartment, lay what once must 
have been a beautiful young woman. Dis- 
ease and want had wasted herto a mere 
skeleton, and death was written legibly in 
her anxious meager countenance. On the 
floor’, by the bed, lay on his face, the strong 
man of the fair ; the sight of his poor wife 
(for such, notwithstanding his youth, she 
was) fearfully changed since he went forth 
to exhibit himself for her sake, had entirely 
overcome him. and, while tears streamed 
from his eyes, his\muscular frame was sha- 
ken with the sobs‘of anguish. The little 
child sat on the ground by his father, weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“ The dying woman alone appeared sen- 
sible of my presence ; and, apologizing for 
my intrusion, I briefly explained how much 
I had been interested by the young man, and 
how anxious I was to be of use to him. 

‘** Alas ! said she, ‘I fear no one can be 
of much use to him uow ;—I have been ‘his 
ruin, and my death will be death to him.— 
He is well born, sir, and highly bred ;—J 
thave made him what you saw him this 
night. Fool that heis, to love me still!’ 

** Compose yourself,’ I replied. ‘ all may 
yet be well.’ 

“© Allmight be well, would he but sur- 
vive me, and forget me; but he will die—I 
know it—and weshail both be buried in the 
same grave.’ 

“You said he was well born; will not 
his relations aid you?’ 

“You have never known misfortune, 
sir, said she, bitterly ; ‘you would other- 
wise have known that wealthy relatives, in- 
stead of aiding the unfortunate, are apt to 
turn over every leaf of his past life, to seek 
out a reason why they ought to desert him, 
and to sanction their assertion that he mer- 
ited his doom.’ 

“* No one feels the truth of what you say 
more keenly than myself. May I ask his 
error?’ 

“¢ A great one, sir, and one that, I own, 
deserved punishment—but not the heart- 
less desertion which he has experienced.—- 
He loved me, sir, and I was poor and friend- 
less. Not that his love for me was his 
crime—had it led tomy seduction, his proud 
friends would scarce have blamed him; but 
he married me—before he was seventeen, 
and when I was a mere child myself, he 
married me—and though they urged him to 
renounce a marriage which they said might 
be proved illegal, he never would desert me, 
and so all have deserted him” 


“* And why the exhibition that I this 
day witnessed ?” 

“* Why !—because I was starving—dying 
—and I believe he is now dying too, partly 
from the’effort, partly from the degradation ! 

“* Hush! I whispered ; ‘ he is asleep.— 
Take some of this nourishment ;—nay, con- 
sider how important itis that when he wakes 
he should find you better.” 

“ Therese was struck with the truth of 
this, and took some of the refreshment [ off- 
ered her; but with my consent, she gave a 
large portion to the little child. 

“ He ate eagerly for a moment; and then 
we saw him divide what she had given him 
and _— largest portion aside. 

“* What are you about?’ said I gently, 
‘ cannot you eat it ? 

“* Hush! whispered the little fellow, 
with tears in his eyes, and pointing to the 
sleeping man:‘papa has had none, you 
know,’ . 

“ We did not speak for some moments, 
for we were touched by*the child’s simple 
words. 

“ ‘How old isthe boy?I inquired at 
length. . 

“Four years old. His poor father is not 
yet two and twenty: he looks younger in 
face ; and as for his figure, you must not 
judge of that-—every muscle has now been 
unnaturally forced.’ 

“ * Hush ! he awakes.’ 

“ And the Hercules began to move and, 
slowly and feebly raising himself from the 
grosad, he sat up and looked wildly around 

im. / 

“¢ Something nice for papa,’ cried the 
child ; and, running to him, it placed. before 
him thelittle treasure it had saved. 

“¢ Wrederick !—Ah! I remember now,’ 
said he. ‘Therese—she is not—no, no, no, 
she lives?’ and he rose and rushed into her 
arms. 

“TI knew that they had sufficient sustenance 
for that night, and softly, and without one 
word of adieu, I rose and left the house. 

“ T called the next day, and found Ther- 
ese in a deep sleep, or rather torpor, and her 
husband, who sat pale and motionless by 
her side, raised his finger to his lip as I en- 
tered. [took a seat at some distance from 
the bed; and silently watched the group— 
the dying woman, her distracted husband, 
and the little boy, who, kneeling at his fa- 
ther’s feet, held one of his hands, and buried 
his face in his lap. 

“ Atlength the young man raised his 
head, and his eyes met mine. Slowly and 
hopelessly he shook his head, and, raising, 
walked over 4o the part of the room where I 
was sitting, followed by thechild. 

““¢ We need.not fear disturbing her,’ said 
he ;’ she will soon slumberin the giave, with- 
out a dream, without a sorrow 

“ © Nay, hope for the best,’ I replied, taking 
his hand. 

““<Perhaps that isthe best for her,’ he 
cried :‘ but for me, and for this poor boy— 
Oh, what will become of him!’ 

“¢ Alas! I can do little” was my answer. 

“¢ You ?—you are a stranger—you have 
given us your sympathy—what could we ex- 
pect more ? Besides, you have no wealth ? 

“Indeed I have not.’ 

“Oh, Iknewit! Had you been rich, in- 
stead of pitying me, you would have soon 
found out some early error; some past folly— 
any thing as an excuse for not relieving 
us. But she still lives, and I ean still sup- 
port her,’ . 





“€ You will not attempt that painful ex- 
hibition tonight: you cannot endure the fa- 
tigue; your hand now burns with fever.’ 

“*So much the better: that fever will 
supportme: Look at these limbs that I was 
once pees of—their strength cannot be gone 
and ifI earn enough for her and the boy, 
what canI require ? When the muscles 
shiink, *twill be time for me to think of 
food.’ 

“*Dostay at home, papa,’ said the boy,’ 
I can’tdo like you ; but I’ll goand do my best 
if it’s to feed mamma.’ 
bi Poor boy!’ cried his father, kissing 

im. 
““ Oh, I sha’n’t mind—I like jumping 
about, and I'll do my very best.’ 

“ We were interrupted by Therese, who 
starting from her trance-like slumber, called 
fer her husband and her boy ; and, knowing 
that I could do no good, and that my pres- 
ence might be felt as a restraint, 1 left the 
room without -attracting-her attention. 


* * * * * * * * * 


“ That night the lamps again beamed 
from the booth of the Hercules. The popu- 
lace, attracted by the favorable report of the 
few who had witnessed his exertions on the 
preceding evening, now thronged the space 
allotted for spectators; and leaving his poor 
Therese more feeble and exhausted than 
he had ever yet seen her, the strong man, af- 
ter kissing again and again her cold and 
colorless lips, once. more went forth to ex 
pose himself to nublic wonder. His limbs 
trembled and his temples throbbed whilst 
he again assumed the dress he was accus- 
tomed to wear;the very effortof fastening 
his sandals seemed too much for him, cold 
drops stood upon his forehead, and the bea- 
ting of his pulse, seemed audible: but the 
heavy weights were placed before him, and 
hailed by shouts and acclamations, the strong 
man proceeded with his task. 
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“Poor Frederick knelt weeping by the 
corpse of his mother; but the orphan boy 
was the only mourner:—in the same hour 
that Therese ceased to breathe, her husband 
fell dead upon the stage: the iron weights 
rolled heavily from him to the feet of the 
spectators : for the strong man had broken a 
blood vessel.” 


* * * * * * * * * * 





THE PROPHETIC DEW-pRoP.—A delicate 
child, pale and prematurely was complaining 
on a hot morning, that the — dew drops 
had been so hastily snatched away, and not 
allowed to glitter on the flowers like other 
happier dew-drops, that live the whole night 
through, and sparkle in the moonlight, and 
through che morning onwards to noon-day. 
‘ The sun, said the child, ‘has chased them 
away with his heat, or swallowed them up 
in his wrath.” Soon after came rain and @ 
rain-bow ; whereupon his father pointed up- 
wards. ,See,’ said he, ‘there stands the 
dew-drops gloriously le-set—a_glitteri 
jewelry—in the heavens; and the clownis 
foot tramples on them no more. By this, 
my child, thou art taught that what withers 
upon earth blooms again in Heaven. Thus 
the father spoke, and knew not that he 
spoke prefiguring words ; for soon after the 
delieate child, with the morning brightness 





of iis early wisdom was exhaled, like adew 
drop into Leaven.-Jean Paul Ritcher. 
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Democracy mn America—By M. De Tocque- 
ville, with Preface and Notes by John C. Spen- 
cer, Esq. New York: Dearborn ¢ Co. 1838. 
The American Democrat or Hints on the Social 
and Civic Relations of the United States of A- 
merica, by J. Fenimore Cooper, Cooperstown: 
H.& E. Phinney, 1838. 


Rational patriotism has its foundation in a 
sincere unwavering and intelligent attachment 
to the peculiar institutions, general character 
and social and political advantages of the coun- 
try in which we live. There is, indeed, some- 
thing not unworthy of respect and admiration in 
the stern enthusiasm which impels men to band 
together in defence of their common soil; bar- 
ren and uninteresting though it may be to oth- 
ers, and destitute of all those attributes, physi- 
cal and moral, which eievate and dignity na- 
tional pride ; and this heroic valor, however 
selfish may seem to be its impelling motive, 
contributes to a lofty spirit of independence, in- 
duces a consciousness of noble aspirations, and 
affords the ability and disposition to maintain, 
at least, a portion of the inalienable rights of hu- 
manity, when assailed by oppression in any of 
its forms. The mere attachment to the soil, 
however, independentof, and unconnected with 
any other considerations, which is felt equally 
by the Russian serf, smarting under all the com- 
plicated wrongs oftyranny and the Asiatic boor, 
destitute of the common necessaries and con- 
veniences of life ; and which would arm with 
equal spirit to resist the inroads of the Barbari- 
an, and to desolate unoffending coasts with fire 
and sword, is a feeling of a different sort, and 
but little akin tothe other. The Englishman 
may look with patriotic emotionsupon his coun- 
try for the venerable antiquity ofits institutions, 
however deficient and behind the spirit of the 
age he may conceive many of them to be; for 
the great names in literature, science and the 
arts, which that country haz given the world— 
for its civil and military fame through a long 
succession of ages; for its thousand historical 
reminiscences; for its admirably balanced con- 
stitution, and the impulse which has thereby 
been given to the cause of liberty; and for the 
lofty and proud position which the “ fastan- 
chored Isle” occupies at home and abroad.— 
The Scotlander participates in the same feeling 
when he calls to mind the long line of heroes 
and statesmen and patriots and sages, who have 
consecrated every castle and lock and glen and 
moor—hill and plain—castle and tower-~city and 
town within the rugged dominions of its an- 
cient nationality, The facts connected with 
Highland and Lowland history have been ren- 
dered peculiarly interesting even to foreigners 
and strangers; by the poets and legendaries who 
have conferred a romantic charm upon its most 
ordinary incidents—-how-much more so to 
those whose earliest and longest associations 
have been with the wild scenery, the shadowy 
lakes, the rugged defiles, the rough mountains, 
the turretted battlements and the crowded cap- 
itals of this celebrated clime. How different 
the sensation experienced by the dwellers on 
the classic shores of Greece and Rome, as they 
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—the acropolis and the capitol, the atheneum 
and the tribune, the academy and the forum, and 
compare them with the decay and ruin, the moral 
waste and desolation, the servility and corruption 
which now reign predominant where fame and 
glory and conquest and power once held their 
splendid court and celebrated their triumphal 
career! It is the province of the Genius of Free- 
pomalone to excite and keepalive the true spir it 
of Patriotism; and where the mind is subjuga- 
ted, and the intellect debased—where the nioral 
powers are yielded up to the deadening influ- 
ences of ignorance and superstition and sensu- 
ality and indolence—neither ancient recollec- 
tions of greatness and grandeur, climes of sur- 
passing beauty and loveliness or the surround- 
ing progress of civilization can re-animate the 
torpid embers of patriotic fire: 

Our own lot has indeed been ‘‘ cast in pleas- 
antplaces.” Two hundred years ago, a band 
of pilgrims, deeply embued with the genuine 
spirit of civil and religious liberty, voluntarily 
sundered the strong ties which united them to 
their native {and, and crossed the ocean to found 
and colonize anew world. Girt with a moral 
strength and a firmness which no dangers could 
appal, they ruse superior to the innumerable 
obstacles which were opposed in formidable 
array to their bold and hazardous undertaking; 
and were finally enabled to witness the success 
of their great experiment. From this high 
origin a nation has arisen and peopled the 
shores extending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and from the northern lakes to the Mexi- 
can gulf—a people free as the air they breathe— 
inheriting from a long line of ancestors those 
principles of rational liberty, and that strong 
love of virtue, moderation, order and tranquil- 
lity which characterized the patriarchs of free- 
dom—rich in their national remembrances--fore- 
most in the various improvements of the age— 
occupying an exalted station among the powers 
ofthe earth—independent of foreign control— 
exempted from internal feuds—unfettered and 
unlimited in their resources—surrounded by 
every-variety of climate and soil—and governed 
by institutions of their own choice, admirably 
and powerfully adapted to the continued happi- 
piness and welfare of an enlightened and intel- 
ligent community. 

* lItisto an examination into the nature and 
character of these peculiar institutions—their 
adaptation tothe circumstances in which we are 
and have been placed ; their influence upon our 
social and domestic habits and condition; and 
their prospects of perpetuity, that the works now 
before us are devoted. M. de Tocqueville, vis- 
ited our country some years since with a view 
of studying and analyzing our system of gov- 
ernment, more immediately in reference to its 
democratic characteristics and tendency. The 
result of his observations were given tothe pub- 
lic upon his return to France; and although his 
work was translated and re-published in Eng- 
land but few copies reached this country. At 
the earnest request of a number otf intelligent 
gentlemen, who desired to see a more general 
dissemination ofthe valuable truths which are 
embodied in this instructive book, one of our 
;able and accomplished citizens superintended- 





recall the remembrances of their ancient glory 


| its re-publication here, accompanying it with a 





well written preface and a variety of useful and 
interestingnotes. Our circumscribed limits will 
not permit us to make such extracts from this 
work as we should otherwise desire to do; but 
we must earnestly commend its perusal to all 
who would enlarge'the sphere of their acquain- 
tance with the theoretical and practical oper- 
ations of our invaluable institutions. A vast 
flood of light is thrown upon a subject, hitherto 
deemed well nigh exhausted by the researches 
of the profound statesmen and jurists in our 
own country who have devoted themselves to its 
elucidation. Astonishing and inexplicable as 
the fact may seem, an intelligent and well in- 
formed foreigner coming among us, fresh from 
the contemplation of the time worn and mould- 
ering dynasties of the old world, and surveying 
for a brief space the peculiar aspect of our an- 
omalous government, and the current of society, 
manners, habits and opinions which impart life, 
and energy to its administration, not only clear- 
ly comprehends, fairly appreciates, and cor- 
rectly interprets the entire system in all its com- 
plicated par'ts—but penetrates below the surface 
—developes the hidden springs which impel the 
machinery—traces them to their origin—points 
out boldly and fearlessly their defects—indicates 
their latent power for future good or evil and 
shows their adaptation to other and different 
forms of government, and their various proba- 
ble effects under the influence of other and dif- 
ferent states of society, opinions, Habits and mor- 
als. 

Without wishing to subject ourselves to the 
charge of oversensitiveness, to which we & 
unfortunately, so often obnoxious ia the eyes of 
our brethren across the water, we cannot re- 
frain from expressing our belief, that with a few 
honorable exceptions, foreign travellers who 
have heretofore visited our hospitable shores, 
have not conferred upon us any very essential 
benefits, or imparted to us any extraordinary 
degree of instruction for which we should be 
required to be peculiarly grateful. The truth 
is, they have usually brought with them an over- 
seeming veneration for their own institutions, an 
inordinate attachment to their ancient habits 
and a sovereign habitual and irrepressible con- 
temptfor all others. They have accordingly 
seen every thing through a false and distorted 
medium. They have miserably failed to ap- 
preciate our character or to gain any correct 
knowledge of our position in a national, social 
or intellectual point of view; and they are not 
only themselves deplorably deceived, but they 
inflict a serious injury upon the cause of truth 
& the progress of correct opinions, by deceiving 
and misleading all who rely upon their attach- 
ments. M. de Tocqueville is far from belonging 
to this class of tourists. The obvious tendency 
ofthe age towards democratic institutions ar- 
rested and fixed his attention; all history and 
observation demonstrated to his mind the utter 
futility of attempting to resist this pervading 
and powerful and constantly increasing im- 
pulse; and he sought by tracing the actual op- 
erations of the democratie system, in a country 
where its practicability and advantages had 
been subjected to the test of halfa century, to 
ascertain its benefits and discover its evils, and 
with it their causes and the remedy. Accor- 




















dingly he gives to the world a faithful delinea- 
tion of the living and intelligent features of A- 
merican democracy, without exaggeration or 
flattery—while the Trollopes the Fiddlers the 
Halls and the Hamiltons have sent out nothing 
but a miserable and coarse cargi¢ature—desti- 
tute alike of truth or even probability. 

Mr. Cogper’s work is of the same general 
tendency with that of M. de Tocqueville. It is 
intended to impress more vividly and distinctly 
upon our minds the great and leading charac- 
teristics of our system—to contrast it with oth- 
ers—point out its advantages and defects, and 
trace its operations upon the domestic and so- 
cial harmony the individual and collective hap- 
piness of the nation. Many of the observations 
‘and deductions are new, striking and original- 

These examinations and investigations into 
the theory of our governmeit and its practical 
‘efforts upon the general happiness and prosperi- 
ty of the great body of the people, emanating as 
they do from great and master minds, in both 
hemispheres, cannot but be of invaluable service 
to therising generation. They serve to cement 
the strong pillars of the union; to perpetuate 
the great compact of free and sovereign states 
which is now the admiration and the wonder of 
the world; andto attach toit more and more,as 
intelligence is more and more generally diffus- 
‘ed, the affections of those for whose benefit it 
was established. We have nothing. to fear 
from external assaults. Our stately fabric of 
self government with all its fair and nicely fit- 
ted proportions must be undermined if at all, 
by internal corruption. Before its gigantic pil- 
lars fall to the ground, the locks of the Sampson 
of democracy must be shorn by the enervating 
influences of vice and luxury. We must be- 
come unworthy of the privileges we enjoy, 
‘whenever we suffer them to be wrested from 
ourhands. To avertthese fatal consequences 
and to pursue our onward career to greatness 
we must become thoroughly acquainted with 
all our civil, political and religious rtghts—uni- 
formlyj determined to maintain them, at every 
hazard—and inflexibly devoted to the preserva- 
tion of sound private morality and the most ex- 
alted public virtues. 8. S. RB, 





_ Weare indebted tothe Southern Literary 
Messenger for the following valuable remarks 
upon the utility of liberal studies, taken from 
Professor Goddar’s discourse upofi this subject; 
delivered Literary anniversary in Rhode 
Island. They are richly worth perusing. [Ebs. 
THE UTILITY OF LIBERAL STUDIES. 

Lawyers, physicians, clergymen,—ought to 
read and ponder well this paragraph i ' 

“ Professional m¢h, sometimes ready to sink 
under the pressure of unvaried mental effort, 
find that occasional excursions into the field of 
elegant literature impart renewed vigor to their 
exhausted powers. They donotso mueh re- 
quire complete exemption from toil, as coun- 
ter excitement; and to men of refined tastes this 
speties of excitement is abundantly supplied by 

e treasures of wisdom and of wit, and those 
captivating forms of expression, which lie with- 
out the boundaries of exclusively professional 
study. Again, from the peculiar nature of 
their prrsuits, and from the almost incessant at- 
tentios which they demand, such men are lia- 
ble to become somewhat narrow and perverse 
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in their judgments. They cultivate few of the 
graceful sensibilities of their nature; they es- 
trange themselves from the regions of taste; 
they regale their imaginations with no images 
of beauty. “There is perhaps nothing,” says 
one of the most original thinkers of the age, 
“which more enlarges or enriches the mind, 
than to lay it genially open to impressions of 
pleasure from the exercise of every species of 
talent.” In this disposition, with rare excep- 
tions professional men are wanting; and it is 
this disposition which liberal studies are speci- 
cially fitted tocreate. What a reproach attaches 
to the lawyer who feels admiration for no sci- 
ence buthisown. What physician is thorough- 
ly prepared for the practice of his profession, 
who hasnotlearned much which it is notthe busi- 
ness of mastersin medical science to teach? And, 
think you, should we hearsuch repeated com- 
plaints ofthe drowsiness and thearidity of the pul- 
pit, ifpreachers, lessambitious of soaring to the 
Alpine heights of theology, spoke more fregent- 
ly the language of cultivated tastes, -ympathies 
and affections; if, full of the momentous veri- 
ties of the gospel, they were capaple of imitating, 
how inadequately, the varied song of David, 
the majestic eloquence of Paul, the seraphic 
fervor of Isaiah ?” 

And let the merchants of all sorts; mechanics, 
and farmers, pay heedful atiention to the fol- 
lowing: : 

** But itis to those who are familiarly styled 
men of business, that liberal studies should be 
more particularly commended. Parents often 
withhold, from such oftheir sons as are intend- 
ed for active life, an accomplished education, 
because they believe that success in active life 
is rather hindered than promoted by the liberal 
cultivation of the intellect. In accordance with 
this belief, it is often said that merchants, man- 
ufacturers, and mechanics acquire no addition- 
al skill for the conduct of their business by an 
acquaintance with general literature. And 
whatif they do not? Were they born to be 
merchants, and manufacturers, and mechanics, 
and nothing more? Are they not endowed, 
like other men, with the higher faculties of 
their being, and should not these faculties be ex- 
ercised upon their —— objects? They are 
not, it istrue, candidates for literary distinction ; 
but in whatever sphere they may chance to move 
they are human beings, and why should they 
not be rational, wel: informed, refined human be- 
ings? If their ordinary occupations be some- 
what alien from the pursuits of literature, this; 
of itself, isa cogent reason why a taste for such 

suits should be the more carefully fostered— 
othe imperfect education of this large and 
valuable class in every community, may be as- 
cribed the otherwise inexplicable mistakes of 
men who stand strong in the consciousness of 
rare and practical sagacity. What disastrous 
errors would such men avoid, if they gave more 
repose to their passions; and if, by employing 
their minds upon a larger variety of objects, they 
sharpened their accuracy, and. enlarged their 
comprehension ?” 

The concluding paragraph is pregnant with 
truth and power. 

“ Well might I be deemed an unfaithful ad- 
vocate of liberal studies, if, in estimating their 
value, I yielded no tribute of applause to the sol- 
id De many which they make for independent, 
individual happiness ; for that happiness which 
is enjoyed, not somuch amid the hum and shock 
of men, as amid the solitude of nature and otf 
thou Living in a land where “ mien act in 
multitudes, think in multitudes, and are free in 

itudes,” we are constantly tempted to forget 
themysterious individuality of our being; togo 
out of ourselves for materials of enjoyment; to 
frigter away our sensibilities, and to debilitate 
our understandings, amid the false and hollow 
gaitiesof the crowd. I contend for no severe 
estrangement, from the joys of a chaste and ele-| 
gant conviviality; for no exclusive intercourse 
with forms of inanimate beauty; for no fearful 
communion with the mysteries of the inper spir- 


—_ of seclusion ; which destroy all true 
and simplerelish for nature; which scorn all 
quiet pleasures ; which abhor alike the compos- 
ure and the scrutiny of meditation. As means 
of reforming tastes and habits thus uncongenial 
to virtue and to happpiness, I can hardly exag- 
gerate the importance of liberal studies. I as- 
cribe tothem, however, no power to teach root- 
ed sorrow the lesson of submission; to succor 
virtue amid mighty temptations; to dispel the 
awful sadness of the inevitable hour. These 

re the victories of christian faith; the grand, 
ind peculiar, and imperishable evidences of its 
power. But I challenge for science and for let- 
ters, the noble praise of reclaiming us from the 
dominion of the senses; of lightening the bur- 
den of care; of stimulating within us the undy- 
ing principles of the mora] life.” . 





Alice; or the Mysteries: a sequel to “ Ernest 
Maliravers,” by the author of “ Pelham,” “ Ri- 
enzi,” “ The Student,’ “ Eugene Aram,” 
“ Leila,” gc. Gc. New York: Harper & Broth- 
érs. 1838. 

It is unnecessary for us to say that we 
haxe been interested in perusing this con- 
clusion to E:inest Maltravers. We are in 
terested in perusing every thing which 
has appeared from the pen of E. L. Bulwer. 
But though interested, we have not been 
pleased—though we admire the genius of 
the man, we pity him for his taste and envy 
not his heart. Bulwer surely possesses a 
master-spirit. Wherever he has left traces 
of his pen he has left some beauties to at- 
tract our notice and win our praise. The 
limnei ¥ ho can almost make ihe canvass 
breathe—and who has left nothing touch- 
ed by his brush that does not testify of his 
skill; may leave many specimens of his art 
that are worse than worthless—that whilé 
they command our admiration for the 
hand that executed, must command our de- 
testation for the heart that conceived—and 
Bulwer with all his acknowledged greatness 
may issue many works bearing the impress 
of hisown enviable genius—but containing 
a false and cofrupting philosophy that will 
render those works unworthy of a place 
upon our shelves, and the more unworthy 
for the beauties they contain—the serpent 
will be more sure of his prey if concealed 
upon a “flowery bed.” 

The following extract may be found up- 
on the eighteenth page of the second vol- 
ume. Itis from the author’s dissertation up- 
on French literature. 

“ Providence, that has made the genius of 
the few in all times and countries the guide 
and prophet of the many, and appointed fit- 
erature as the sublime agent of civilization, 
of opinion and of law, has endowed the el- 
enients it employs with a divine power of 
self-purification. The stream settles of it- 
self by rest and time; the impure particles 
fly off, or are neutralized Ly the heathful.— 
It is only fools that call the works of a mas- 
ter-spirit immoral. There coes not exist in 
the literature of the world one popular 
book that is immoral two centuries after it 








it. But I deprecate habits and tastes which are 
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the false does not live so long; and the 
true is the ethical to the end of time.” 

We cannot appreciate the beauty of the 
similie that is here used. We cannot un- 
derstand how the book which comes from 
its author corrupt, and corrupting in its ten- 
dency. will like the stream be purified by 
time. Theauthorof “ Alice,” was probably 
seized with a poetic mania, and mistook th 
“poets license” fora right to disregard all 
but smooth words and pretty sentences.— 
Aad how absurd is the assertion that “‘ it is 
only fools that call the works of a master 
spiritimmoral.” A master spirit isone who 
possesses the power to sway by his own 
mental superiority the mass around him.— 
That power may be exertedin extending 
error, vice and immorality, or in improving 
and purifying the hearts of men and in lead- 
ing them into the paths of virtue. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Hume and Paine, were all pos- 
sessed of master-spirits, and they have all 
left works that will, aslong as they shall be 
read, corrupt and demoralize. But should 
we grapt thattime will work such a wonder- 
ful change upon the effects of words that 
are written ; still, if the purifying process 
is to require two centuries, it yields but a 
slight solacement to a virtuous public, when 
they see a book coming from the press, that 
is to cast a blighting, withering curse upon 
the minds of itsreaders. Give toan immor- 
al book, written with the skill of a master 
spirit, the circulation of two centuries,and 
who can tell—who can an3wer for its dread 
results. 

Bulwer as a novelist has been eminently 
successful in portraying the secret thoughts 
and emotions of the characters he has drawn. 
He possesses the power of tearing away the 
veil, and of exposing to our gaze the dark- 
est recesses of the villain’s heart, or the 
brightest chambers of the mind where vir- 
tue is enshrined. He has told us of our 
having two lives, separate and distinct, and 
often widely varying, the life of action and 
the life of thought. What a beautiful ideal 
world he has created and left, as a lasting 
record in his “Pilgrims of the Rhyne?” 
He unfolded to our view all the hopes and 
fears, the secret joys and sorrows of the 
ardent lover and his adored—that sweet but 
fast fading flower; and we were made, by 
the close communion given us, to sympa- 
thize with every vibration that made them 
_ happy, or that cast over their spirits a fleecy 
cloud of sadness. This powerhe has most 
culpably withheld in portraying one of the 
most active characters in the work before 
us. Lord Vargrave, full of deep and dam- 
ning schemes—plotting his way to fame and 
power o’er the broken hearts and crushed 
spirits of the friends he had by hypocrisy 
won—hesitating not at the blackest deeds 
of villainy, if they but served as stepping- 
yone3 to his ambition—with a mind that 
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never yielded a virtuous thought and a heart 
that never throbed with an honorable emo- 
tion—the cold selfish being, who, though 
“he would not have injured a worm if it did 
him no good,” “ would have set any house 
on fire if he had no other means of roasting 
his own eggs ; is represented as one of the 
happiest of mortals. His whole career was 
marked by wicked machinatiofis, and yet 
he was ever as gay and volatile as a laugh- 
ing girl—never cast dowh with upbraiding 
thoughts. ‘The author seemed to reserve 
his pencilings upon mental pangs for his 
fairest and most virtuous characters. While 
Alice, secluded from the world, dwelling with 
sad thoughts upon the past, is mourning in 
secret, and the high-souled Maltravers is 
wandering in foreign lands and striving in 
vain to rid himself of those fearful emotions 
that so often shook his strong and manly 
frame,” Lord Vargrave is rejoicing ir the 
success of his schemes; is feared by his en- 
emies, and courted and admired by crowds. 
The doctrine taught in this work is, that 
the surest path of advancement in worldly 
power and renown, is by intrigue, deception 
and villainy. Lord Vargrave taught thedoc- 
trine by the practice of his life; and a few 
hours previous to his sudden death, thus 
cair:ed out his principles, to Maltravers, 
by contrasting his own career with that of 
his former friend. 

“ Atthis moment my paths, crooked tho’ 
they be, have led me far towards the sum- 
mit of my proudest hopes: the straight path 
would have left me at the foot of the moun- 
tain! You yourself are a beacon against 
the course you advise. Let us contrast 
cach other. You took the straight path, I 
the crooked. You, my superior in fortune ; 
you, infinitely above me in genius; you, 
born to command and never to crouch, how 
do we stand now, each in the prime of life? 
You, with a barren and profitless reputation, 
without rank, without power, almost with- 
out the hope of power. I—but you know 
not my new dignity—I, in the cabinet of 
En, 'and’s ministry, vast fortunes opening 
to my gaze, the proudest station not too 
high for my reasonable ambition! You, 
wedding yourself to some grand chimera of 
an object—aimless—when it eludes your 
grasp. I swinging, squirrel like, from 
scheme to scheme ; no matter if one breaks, 
another isat hand! Some men would have 


eut their throats in despair an hour ago, in 


losing the object of a seven years’ chase, 
beanty and wealth both! I open a lee” 
and find success in one quarter to counter- 
balance failure in another. Bah! bah !— 
Each to his metier, Maltravers! For yeu, 
honor, melancholy, and, if it please you, re- 
pentance also! For me, the onward, rush- 
ing life; never looking back to the past;— 
never balanging the stepping-stones to the 
future.” : 





But though we must condemn the book 
as one calculated to have an immoral ten- 
dency, yet we have found some things in it 
that are valuable as well as beautiful—The 
discussion between Maltravers and De 
Montaigue in the fifth chapter of the second 
volume is richly worth.a perusal. The duty 
of action—the imperative claim that an ex- 
tended public has upon the man of genius, 
is exhibited in its strongest light—the ably 
supported, but false philosophy of Maltravers 
trembles and is overthrown before the luc id 
arguments of De Montaigue. The rapidity 
with which E. L. Bulwer has of late issued 
his works from the press is conclusive evi- 
dence that he himself, acknowledges the du- 
ty of action: may he know that the claim 
thatis held against him is not cancelled by 
romances that but amuse the reader and 
leave a false impression—that captivate the 
young, by their dazzling beauties, and lure 
them into paths of vice and immorality, by 
decking those paths with foreign flowers, 
and concealing the native thorn. 

JI. 8. R. 





For the Oasis. 
BgAKS, AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
PROFESSION OF LAW. 
In a previous article on this subject, the 
public attention was called to the manner 


.||in which the immense law patronage of the 


banks in this state is distributed among the 
members of the legal profession. The 
evils growing out of the present disposition 
of this patronage, the injustice done toa 
numerous class of our citizens by the odious 
monopoly of a lucrative business, were 
briefly alluded to. That so numerous and 
influential a body of men as the lawyers of 
this state, should submit in silence, to this 
bank monopoly of their business, so mani- 
festly unjust and adverse to the spirit and 
public objects of a bank charter, may be 
deemed not among the least remarkable 
events of the times, and of sufficient mag- 
nitude to justify a continuation of the sub- 
ject. ! 
To facilitate the commercial transactions 
of the country and promote the industry and 
enterprise of the people, banks afé instituted 
and exclusive privileges granted. These 
privileges form an ample and liberal com- 
pensation for the public benefits rendered, 
without the assumption of other rights, or 
-the exercise of other privileges not special- 
ly granted. If, then, the monopoly of the’ 
law patronage of a bank is the assumption 
of aright in no wise contemplated by its 
charter, and moreover in direct opposition 
to its own interest, while inflicting the 
greatest injustice upon the members of an 
important profession, what explanation can 
be furnished for a course marked by every 
feature that can characterize the grossest 
inconsistency. The explanation is to be 
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found in the history of the distribution of 
the stock, and in the organization of banks, 
“Tt is to be found in the well established 
faci, that in the organization of banks, with 
a few exceptions, the public interests have 
been made subservient to those of a local 
and individual character ;” and as this pur- 
pose could not be effected by a conformity 
to provisions of law, or even to the re- 
straints of conscience, the one has been eva- 
ded with the facility that ever attends the 
removal of the ether. The result has often 
proved the feeble competition, which moral 
and legal obligations hold, when opposed by 
the desire of gain. 

It is true, there are banks in our country, 
practising the odious monopoly we have re- 
ferred to, which are not exposed to this cen- 
sure—a practice that obtained, at a period 
‘in the existence of ‘the bank, when circum- 
‘stances might warrant it; but it is well 
hoped, that the time has arrived, when forthe 
honor of the banks,and in justice tothe legal 
profession, a more just and liberal practice 
‘will prevail, and will diseover by their fu- 
ture policy, that they have out-grown or 
‘have never incurred the obligation of a cor- 
rupt bargain. 

By what test, and to what extent is the 
law patronage of a bank to be distributed ? 
This interrogatory is met by the inquiry in 
‘return, by what test should the bank select 
its customers, and to what extent should it 
afford its accommodations to the people 7— 
The test is the responsibility, integrity and 
established character of the dealer. The 
‘extent is governed by the means of the in- 
stitution. The directors are as well able to 
select their attorneys as they are their cus- 
tomers, and as both are necessarily limited, 
restricting their law business to a number, 
which will bear the same proportion to the 
Jaw patronage of the bank, that 1ts custom- 
‘ers hear to its discounts. For aught that 
appeais in the act of incorporation, the legal 
business of a bank is a publicimmunity ; no 
less so, than its discounts; and should not 
the rule adopted in the selection of its cus- 
tomers, be also applied to the selection of 
its attorneys? Upon every principle of 
justice as well as of interest and sound pol- 
icy, it should. The collection of its debts— 
the law patronage of the bank, should be 
distributed among the members of the legal 
profession, who by their industry, prudence, 
integrity and talents, have gained a “ local 
habitation and a name,” and contribute to 
build up the interests of society. 

A reference to the archives of our courts 
of record will discover an amount of law bu- 
siness of a single bank limited toa single 
law office, that will lead the enquirer to hope 
for the sake of bis country, that there is but 
little collecting business left for the other 
members of the lew profession. The zef- 
esenee would show the immense !27 pat- 
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ronage controlled by the banks, and a dis- 
‘position of that patronage, by which a sin- 
gle law office is enabled to monopolize the 
whole collecting business of a district, to 
the exclasion of the other members of the 
profession. 
In conclusion, it should be added that 
the preceding views have not been presen- 
ted with the sanguine hope of effecting an 
immediate change in the practice commen- 
ted on, not because of the insufficiency of 
reasons for that change, but it cannot be 
expected that apractice adopted without rea- 
son or policy, will be readily abandoned, 
‘though that practice should be shown to be 
a violation of the one, and adveise to the 
other; but with the hope of awakening pub- 
lic attention te the existence of un evil of no 
small magnitude—an evil, which the con- 
sideration of the subject would remedy; and 
of ultimately effecting a change, which is 
claimed, net as a matter of indulgence or 
favor to the members of the profession of 
law, but as an unquestionable right, M. 





From the Lady’s Book. 


“ Celestial Scenery,” by Professor Dick» 
isa workof uncommon interest. The sub- 
jects, so vast, so grand, so incomprehensible, 
appeal to the loftiest attributes of our nature, 
to the faculties of reason and imagination, 
and to the feelings of hope aad reverence.— 
We give an extract, which we think replete 
with sublimity and beauty ; not ia language 
merely, but in ideas, which seem to grasp an 
earnest of the soul’s immortality. 

“In the preceding chapters I have descri- 
bed at some length, the celestial phenomena 
of the planets, both primary and secondary. 
From these descriptions it appears, that the 
most glorious and magnificent scenes are dis- 
played in the firmaments of the remoter plan- 
«ts, and particularly those of their satellites. 
Even the firmament of the moon is more 
striking and sublime than ours. But in the 
firmament of some of the satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn there are celestial scenes peculi- 
arly grand and splendid surpassing every 
thing which the imagination can well repre- 
sent, and these scenes diversified almost 
every hour. Whatcould we think ofa globe 
appearing in our nocturnal sky 1300 times 
larger than the apparent size of the moon, & 
every hourassuming a different aspect? of 5 
or 6 hodies twenty or thirty times larger than 
our moon appears, all in rapid motion, and 
continually changing their phases and their 
apparent magnitudes ? What should we think 
of a globe filling a twentieth part of our sky 
and surrounded by immense rings, in rapid 
motion diffusing radiance over the whole 
heavens? When Jupiter rises to his satellites 
and especially when Saturn and his rings rise 
to his nearest moons, a whole quarter of the 
heavens will appearin one blaze of light,— 
At other times, when the sun is eclipsed, or 
when the dark sides of those globes are turn- 
ed tothe spectators, the starry firmament 
will open a new scene of wonders and planets 
and comets be occasionally beheld in their 
courses, through the distant regions of space. 

“The sublime and magnificent scenes 
@isplayed in those regions, the diversified 
objects presented to view, the incessant 
ebanges in their phases and aspects, the zap- 





idity of their apparent motions, and the aif- 
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ficulty determining their real motions and 
relative positions of the bodies in the firm- 
ament, and the true system of the world lead 
us to the conclusion that the globes to which 
we allude, are replenished not merely with 
sensitive but intellectual beings. Forsuch 
sublime and interesting scenes cannot affect 
inanimate matter, nor even mere sensient 
beings, such as exist in our world; and we 
cannot suppose the Creator would form such 
or ma gy arrangements to be beheld and 
studied by no rational beings capable of 
os their grandeur, and feeling de- 
light in their contemplation. 

“If creation was intended as ; display of 
the perfections and grandeur of the divine 
being, there must exist intelligent minds to 
whom such a display is exhibited; otherwise 
the material universe cannot answer this end 
and might, so far as such a design is concer- 
ned, have remained for ever shut up in the 
recesses of the Eternal Mind. Such scenes 
could not have been-intended merely forthe 
instruction or gratification of the inhabitants 
ofthe earth. For noone of its population 
has yet beheld them from that point of veiw 
in which their grandeur is displayed, and 
notone outof a hundred thousand yet know 
that such objects exist. We are therefore, 
irresistibly led 10 the conclusion that intel- 
ligent minds exist in the regions of Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and Uranus, for whose pleasure 
and gratification these sublime scenes were 
created and exist. 

“ Those minds too, in all probability, are 
endowed with faculties superior in intellec- 
tual energy and acumen to those of the in- 
habitants of our globe. For the rapidity and 
complexity of the motions presented in the 
‘firmament of some of the satellites of Jupi- 
|ter and Saturn, the variety of objects pre- 
| sented to view, and the frequent and rapid 
|changes of their phases and apparent mag- 
nitudes, are suck as require the exerfion of 
intellectual faculties. more powerful and en-~ 
ergetic than ours, in order to determine the 
‘real motions of the globes around them, and 
| to ascertain the order of the planetary sys- 
tem of which they form a part.” 





INVENTIONS. 
“ There are many devices in a man’s heart.”’ 
Prov. xiz: 21. 


How sufprisingly true is the language, 
“ there are many devices in a man,s heart.” 
How true it is that God hath made men up- 
right, but * they have sought out many in- 
ventions.” 

The minds of men are so constructed, 
they are ever on the wing in search of some- 
thing new. They soar in flights through 
unknown, and almost unimagined regions of 
thought in search of novelty. Device suc- 
ceeds device, and invention succeeds inven- 
tion, almost in endless succession. Years 
of labor and toil aye spent, with all the pa- 
tience mortals can possess, or draw from the 
imaginative mind and womb of unknown 
matter, something that shall astonish still 
more the already astonished world. Atone 
time the lightnings by man’s invention are 
overcome, and you se¢ the thunders of 
heaven at his control. At his will they 
may speak out in pealing accents, “loug and 
loud,” telling of the wonders of creation 
and of its Creator? Jt may tear up the 
mountain oaks, and scatte; far and wide its 





tora fiagments=end even seek torend the 
mountains base. * * * * *¥— Drives. 
salist Wotchman, J 
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From the Gentlemen’s Magazine. 


PIRATE LAW. 
BY WILDER LANN, PHILADELPHIA. 


The morning wind had sunk to sleep 
on its ocean bed, and left a small, foretop- 
sail schooner rocking on the long, smooth 
swells, away westward of the coast of Peru. 
She was a gay and gallant model of naval 
beauty. Light as the frightened sea-gull, she 
rose on the clear deep wave, showing a long, 
low, shiaing-black hull of faultless mould. 
The tall, elegant, masts stood proudly up 
with that graceful rake peculiar to this class 
of vessels; the clean polished yards were 
swung with the nicest accuracy, tapering 
from the middle with the rounded symme- 
try of a lady’s finger; the spotless canvass 
hung in airy folds amid the trim, faut rig- 

ing, like the floating dress of a fairy queen. 
The figure-head of a dark-haired Moorish 
girl, leaned in laughing loveliness from the 


sharp, rising bow, as if to kiss the glad wa-| 


ters beneath ; with one hand she held the 
wild lilly of the Pacific Isles, while the other 
playfully grasped a scarf, oa which was 
written “ The Flower,of the Sea.” A sin- 
gle flag dropped over the narrow stern; as 
it lapped aside with the rolling of the waves, 
it revealed the bright blazonry of the Span- 
ish arms. 

Toone untaught in sea lore, the vessel 
might have passed fora peaceful carrier 
of trade, but a seaman would have remark- 
ed that she was built for surpassing swift- 
ness, without regardtoburthen. He would 
have told re that she was too pretty to be 
any thing else than a smuggler or pirate, such 
gentry always displaying a more classie 
taste than their less romantic brethren of the 
salt«water. His keen eve, too, would have 
detected the dark mouth of acannon, known 
to the craft by the name of “Long Tom,” 
lurking mysteriously under a heap of can- 
vass and coiled rope, just aft the foremast. 
All doubts as to character were put to 
rest by the motley crew of whiskered desper- 
adoes that covered the deck. Some slept 
half naked in the hot sun, some were gamb- 
ling and quarreling, and others, with a spice 
of poetic feeling not uncommon to the cloth 
were leaning over the side to watch the 
frolicsome porpoises splashing onthe sunay 
sez. It seemed, from the confusion of 
tongues, that the mo» ofevery nation had 
met together, and sent each an envoy to 
this “ Assembly of Free Agency.” Among 
them especially were to be seen the dark, 
devil-eyed Mexican, and the brawny, scowl- 
ing mulatto. 

uch was the pirate. The warsof Spain 
and her American colonies had givena new 
and dangerous impulse to lawless adven- 
ture. The “profession” of piracy rose to 
a fatal rank, and, among the rest “ The 
Flower of the Sea” became known as the 
* scourge of the southern wave.” Hername 
carried terror et ag Se islands & the very 
ports of the Pacific. Swift and daring, she 
set capture at defiance, and la 
suit. Many aboastful cruiser had felt her 
wers in the running fight, before she left 
im “hull down” astern. Many an honest 
mariner had espiéd at dusk a speck of a sail 
proving on the red edge of the horizon, 
and ere the evening star had set, with a 
“blaze amd hurrah! the pirate was upon 
him! .© as 

Beneath an awnjag On the quarter-deck, 
reclined a fierce man, under the common 
height, but of powerful frame. Full white 





hed at pur-) 


trowsers, girded smooth and close around the 
waist with a crimson belt, scarcely hid the 
outline fo a leg too large to be called hand- 
some. A pair of Morocco slippers comple- 
ted his dress, leaving bare a broad shaggy 
chest, and muscular arms, of Herculean 
size. Two large pistols and a long, glitter- 
ing rife, which weapons he never laid a- 
side, were stuck into his belt. His face, al- 
most covered by whiskers and mustaches 
of enormous growth, was terible as the 
storm of the desert. An eye that would 
scare a murderer’s ghost back to his sheet- 
less gibbet, glared intensely under a bush 
mass of hair that overhung his brows. Such 
was Bernardo, the pirate chief. He com- 
menced his career of villany in early youth, 
by murdering an aged and only relative in 
Jamaica, his native land; he fled, and be- 
came a freebooter. Growing more daring 
and desperate as blood thickened on his 
hands, he now acknowledged no superior in 
crime but his great master, the devil, and 
was often beard in his drunken revelry, to 
vow a hard fight for empire with that poten- 
tate on the sulphurous Styx! 

Feared and hated by his gang, the tenure 
of his authority was the sabre’s point; yet 
he maintained his sway by that consum- 
mate boldness and cunning, which men of 
his rank and calling never want. The 
glance of the chief darted restlessly from 
time to time among his tameless crew, and 
then, like the panther in ambush, travelled 
keenly around the horizon. 

High amid the angry oaths of a knot of 
gamblers at the forecastle, arose the gruff 
voice of Antonio, a gigantic mulatto, of a 
most villanous aspect. Inferior to none but 
Bernardo in piratical accomplishments, he 
was acknowledged second in power, and no 
one dared to dispute his claim. Opposite 
him sat a wild looking long haired youth, of 
slender but activefoim. His features were 
once singularly handsome, but a compan- 
ionship of vice, and, his own untamed pas- 
sions, had lent him the reckless bearing of 
the outlaw. His losses were rapid and hea- 
vy: with an impatient curse he threw down 
his last stake; the eards were played ; the mu- 
latto won, and swept the gold into his pock- 
et with a fiend’s laugh. 

“ Antonio, you are a base cheat,” rautter- 
ed the youth, grinding his teeth with pas- 
sion. 

‘lacheat?’ returned Antonio, rising wrath- 
fully “ Look you, Arnold Kell, when a man 
catls me so,—a man, mind you,—this is my 
answer,” touehing the handle of his knife: 
“but when a cross boy, I correct him as 
would his mother, thus,” and with his open 
hand he sent the youth reeling backwards. 

With a scream like the wild-cat in her 
rage, the youn:s man flashed his knife in the 
sun and bounced at his huge antagonist.— 
In an instant his uplifted arm was stilled, 
and his naked throat clutched in the vice- 
like grasp of Antonio. “Die like a pup y 
as you are, unworthy of bullet or steel, ‘ 
pent the ruthless negro, and he laughed 

ideously at thé starting eyes and hanging 
tongue of the gasping Arnold. The crew 
rushes towards them, and Antonio, bent on 
the death of his victim, stept back. The 
strangling boy in his last throe, tripped hfS 
foe dexteriously as he retreated. Antonio 
loosed his hold and caught vainly at the 
shrouds ; wildly, triumphantly did Arnold 
send home his knife in oe succession, and 
ere the mulatto fell, his heart’s blood was 





smooking on the deck. The maniac yell 
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of the victor was followed by the curse, 
the death-rattle of the fallen. 

“ Helland furies!” thundered Bernardo, 
throwing aside the crowd, “ who dares my 
authority on this deck ? who has done this 
deed ?” 

“J,” said the youth holding up his reeking 
blade, “I, Arnold Kell, sent the devil to his 
home.” | 

“ Then after him with this message from 
me,” and Bernardo’s pistol glittered at his 


head. } \ 

“He re right,” muttered twenty voices, 
and as Many knives started from their 
sheaths. 

As the crippled snake in its angry pain, 
so did Bernardo turn on his rebellious gang. 
His eye flashed fierce as the lightning’s 
blaze on eyes as fierce as his. Mad with 
rage, yet fully aware of the spirits over 
whom he held his wavering ascendency, 
the wily chief searched for an instant the 
dark faces around, 

“Isthere a man,”said he, with lofty ve- 
hemence, “ who has joined this daring mu- 
tiny, that will say when your chief forgot 
his duty? When has the = storm, 
burst over us that I guided not the helm 7— 
When has the lightning lit up the midnight 
surge, that I trembled at its glare? When 
has the fight dyed the sea with blood, that 
my sabre was not there? And who was 
at my side in all this? There he lies; the 
murdered Antonio. Who so fearlessly 
sprang aloft when the howling hurricane 
rent the fluttering canvass? Who so true 
to cripple the flying prize? Who was be- 
fore him to leap on the streaming deck ?— 
Who, when the kneeling coward prayed for 
his trembling life, so quick to stop his 
tongue, as Antonio? ‘Dead men tell no 
tales.” ae 

A murmpr of approbation was heard.— 
Bernardo eyed Arnold with hellish joy.— 
“ And who,” continued he, “is his murder- 
er? Astray cur that has swam off to us 
with a rope about his neck. A weak fool 
who sleepson his watch, and starts and 
mutters of his father and his home, whose 
Wwoman’s tongue preached pity to men like 
you, when your knives are cutting the way 
to victory. He has basely killed your brave 
companion, whoselife was worth a hundred 
such cowards ashe! What saysour law? 
‘life for life; blood for blood.’ ” 

The stern words of the law were repeat- 
ed by all ina tone thatsilenced mercy. 

Arnold heard his doom with scorn.— 
“Coward asI have been called,” said he, 
haughtily, “I will not ask dogs fora life worth 
less than this dead jackall,” spurning the 
huge corse of Antonio. “I ask for death, 
but let it be on the decks of the enemy.” 

“The law, the law !—Blood for blood!” 
interrupted Bernardo. 

The ominous sentence was whispered 
again, like the hollow threat of the midnight 
wind. 

A shudder thrilled the frame of the doom- 
ed; for an instant in that dread moment, 
his eye sought the bright, tsill sky—one 
bitter tear stole down and trembled on his 
lip; he thought of his far home, his child- 
hood’s song, his mother’s smile*—but again 
defiance mantled on his brow; dark and 
fearless he looked on the seekers of his 
blood. 

“J must die; but ere I go, I’ll hurl the lie 
back tuthe teeth of the damned one that 
spoke it,” said he, bending a hateful glance 
at the chief. “ It becomes him well to call 
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me cur and coward, who came from the 
womb squeaking a curse on men; who 
gtew and fattened on his kindred’s blood.” 

‘Fool! do you beard me here!” cried the 
furious Bernardo, flashing a pistol in the 
face of the youth. The excited crew clos- 
ed between them, when Arnold drew his 
blood-stained knife, and sprang up the main- 
mast. “Whoever follsws,” shouted he, 
“ skall leap with me from the mast head.” 

The fearful brawl was arrested by the 
hurried ery of “A sail, a sail, on the lar- 
board bow.” In an instant, all was bustle. 
Away to the west, a dark streak on the sea 
marked the coming wind. Just within its 
edge, a large brig was seen bearing due south, 
under full sail. 

“She will escape us by this cursed calm,” 
growled Bernardo. ‘“ What colors ?” 

* American,” returned the lookout. 

“ A prize, but not for us.” 

Thedead Antonio was hastily thrown 
overboard, with a shot fastened to his heels, 
and his blood carefully washed off the deck. 
It was no time to resume the quarrel, and 
Arnold remained sullen and unmolested.— 
Bernardo strode the deck impatiently, 
watching the distant sail, like the shark 
when he sees his prey sporting ‘n the shoal 
water. “Ha!” said he, stopping short, 
“perhaps they have Christian charity; u 
with a signal of distress! Down below, all, 
and be ready.” 

The orders were promptly obeyed. True 
to the appeal of humanity, the devoted brig 
wore round, and steered directly for the pi- 
rate. It was a moment of intense anxiety. 
The brig held her course for half an hour, 
when suddenly there was a confusion on 
board; she hauled off, and crowded sail! 
With a stamp of rage the chief ordered his 
men on deck. The dreaded black flag was 
run up, and the long gun cleared away for 
the chase. Presently the approaching wind 

layed and whirled capriciously on the bil- 
sa the first light puff awoke the sleep- 
ing sails, and the pirate schooner slipped 
noislessly along. As the young breeze 

rew into a steady wind, the accursed black 
abe unwrapped its gloomy /oldj and 
streamed alee; the foam parted wide from 
the bow, and it was soon evident that she 
gained rapidly on the brig. 

“ Give them the hot iron!” shouted the 
chief. “But where is Antonio? where is 
your gunner now? shall his murderer es- 
cape ?” 

* Curses, deep and angry, were heard, and 
many vengeful looks were fastened og the 
condemned youth, perched in the-rigging. 
The politic Bernardo stept forward to try 
his skill ;> he sighted carefelly along the 

. piece as the schooner yawed, and gave the 
order to fire. The light craft trembled un- 
der the bellowing discharge, but the brig 
kept on unharmed. A broad-side of oaths 
followed the gun’s discharge. After a hot 
chase ofan hour, the figure ofa man was dis- 
tinctly seen at the helm of the flying vessel ; 
he stood fearlessand alone. Again thélong 
gun blazed away; as the smoke swept as- 
tern; the pirates shouted to see the fore- 
topmast falling to the leeward. A few more 
rapid and well siened shots, and the ill-fated 
brig was crippled and unmanageable. The 

irate hove to, within pistol shot. Two 
ts were lowered, and instantly filled 
with whoping, ferocious wretches. Into 
the foremost sprang Bernardo; he stood ea- 
gerly in the bow, witha pistol cocked in one 





hand, and a heavy-sabre in the other. With 


at 


a howl like hungry wolves, they pulled for 
the prize. A silence, dread as the famished 
lion before he wakes, reigned aboad her.— 
A small crew stood around their captain on 
the quarter-deck ; a single swivel, a few 
old muskets, and a sabre or two, with the 
usual sailor knife, were their only arms. A 
powerful emotion agitated their leader; he 
trembled, but it was not the coward’s quail ; 
his face was deadly pale, but fear blanched 
it not; his words quivered through blood- 
less lips, but they breathed not of terror or 
dismay. It was the energy of a dauntless 
soul mastering its physical tenement. He 
looked on his faithfal erew with thoughts that 
pen cannot portray. 
* My men,” said he, in a low and anxious 
tone, “we may soon beat anchor in a for- 
eign port, but before we set sail, if any man 
has aught to say of me, let him speak his 
mind. When my poor, wild son left his 
fond father to go I know not where, my ves- 
sel became my home; I have tried to do 
my duty as an honest skipper should—I love 
you all, would die for you.” 

“We love you; will die for you,” burst 


from — roe ome sae fight vill 
“My gallant boys, I thank you; t ti 
the last planks hold together; remember 
your wives and sweethearts. I am good for 

a dozen of the villains !” 

One full, bold cheer was the answer. 

“Take the foremost boat,—fire !” shouted 
the master of the brig, discharging his mus- 
ket, which was followed by a sheet of flame 
from the swivel and small arms of the men. 

The effect was terrible ; a yell of agony 
arose; Bernardo tumbled heavily over the 
bow. The shattered ‘boat filled and went 
down, leaving a dense mass of dead, woun- 
ded, and cursing pirates on the bloody wave. 
But before the brave crew could re-load, the 
other boat was alongside the brig, anda 
third was putting off from the schooner.— 
The pirates poured on deck; their wild 
cries and horrid blasphemies rent the air 
but not less terrific. was the pealing hurrah ! 
of the impetuous captain, as he whirled his 
sabre over his head. 

‘“‘Fight for your lives, your skipper, and 

our craft; we are one to ten, my brave 
ys, but I am good fora dozen.” 

For a moment the pirates hesitated. . It 
was a thrilling pause. It is dreadfulto war 
against hope, but ‘the struggle is the more 
terrible. Another band leaped on board, 
and the fight closed like the meeting of 
whirlwinds. Then came the bot strife of 
life and death in its fiercest shape—the 
scream—the blaze—the clash—the grasp— 
the death hug—the jetting blood— the hea- 
vy fall—and the iast groan. The sailors 
fought with the fierceness of revenge and 
the recklessness of despair. Many a foul 
pirate gasped his last curse on that dear 
bought prize. But no courage could with- 
stand the overwhelming numbers of the 
buccaneers. One by one, a deep plunge 
told that ason of the ocean was sinkigg in 
his ocean grave. ‘ 

The pirates were masters of the brig ;— 
the intrepid captain alone remained; yet 
still his sabre whirled its circle of death; 
still the stirring thunder of his voice ehee1- 
ed his men to victory. He looked around, 
and they were all gone! A few scalding 
tears travelled with funeral pace over his 
gory cheek. ‘ 

“ All gone but me?—my poor boys,” said 
he, sorrowfully, “ you did your duty, and 
the great skipper that sails aloft won't for- 





get you, when all hands are called on deck 
to report their watch.” Faint and wound- 
ded, he cut his staggering way to the cabin. 

“Take him alive, take him alive! he shall 
die by inches,” shouted a husky voice, which 
the pirates recognized to be that of Bernar- 
do. Pale, wet, and bleeding, he climbed on 
board ;a ragged piece of scalp hung over his 
right eye and temple; his left arm fell splin - 
tered and poweiless by his side. “Take 
him alive,” again hecried, hoatse with pas- 
sion, ‘‘ for vengeance I must have.” 

After a sanguinary struggle, the heroic 
captain was taken and bound. The brig 
was plundered, and set on fire; the greedy 
element darted its wiry tengue up the rigging 
and dressed the vessel in flame. The pi- 
rates, with their prisoner and booty, put off 
for their schooner, heedless of the imploring 
cries of their wounded comrades on the 
burning prize. 

In afew minutes more, “the Flower of 
the Sea” fell obediently to the wind, settling 
fulland gracefully to one side, and bore 
rapidly away. 

The ill-fated prisoner was dragged with 
curses before the chief, on the quarter-deck ; 
their eyes met in one long jovk of hate. 

“ What is our loss?” inquired Bernardo, 
turning to his men. 

“T wenty-seven missing,” was the answer. 

“ What! has a handful of villains done 
all this? Fool! what do you expect?” roar- 
ed Bernardo, looking fury at his erect and 
scornful captive. 

“That which you know I fear not,— 
death !” was the reply. ’ 

At the sound of that voice, a quick, bro- 
ken cry might have been heard from aloft, 
but forthe noise of the vessel speeding on 
her way. 

. “Yes, boasting dog, death you shall have, 
but it shall be with hot iron in your hissin 
flesh, and burning brimstone in your curse 
mouth.” 

“ Cut-throat—coward !”? 

* Silence! my revenge is not to be cheat- 
ed by words. Lookat me; doyou not owe 
me a long debt of vengeance ?—Look at this 
damned scar 2?” 

‘| fired that ball; would it had struck 
your brain.” 

“Took at this blasted arm, than which a 
better never rung a villain’s neck.” 

“T pointed the swivel; would it had torn 
out your black heart.” 

With a gnash of rage, Bernardo thrust a 
pistol into the very eye of the unfortunate 
captain, and fired! At the instant, a long 
shrill, unearthly scream of ‘ Blood for blood p 
pierced theair aloft. The affrighted pirates 
glanced wildly upwards, when the whirling, 
whizzing body of the forgotten Arnold fell 
on the upturned face of Bernardo, snapping 
his neck, and crushing him to the deck, a 
hideous corpse ! 

“My father! oh, my father.” shiieked 
the expiring Arnold, writhing and crawling 
to the murdered captain. But his brave 
soul had gone; he knew not the infamy of 
his son. With a piteous moan, the pour 
pee clasped the stiffened corse, and 

reath ed his dying agony on his parent’s bo- 
som. The pirates stood appalled. The bod- 
ies of the father and son were dropped 
overboard together; as they went slowly 
down the face of the father, yet bold and 
proud, gleamed for an instant under the bright 
wave and sunk for ever ;—the deadBernardo 
followed ;—another commanded in bis stead, 
and “The flower of the Sea’ ‘sailed on. 
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THE OASis. 








Forthe Oasis. 
TO MY GREY HAIRS. 
Some time sin’, Messrs. Editors, I noticed 
i’ the Oasis a piece o’ poetry wi’ the above cap- 
tion. I ama braw Scotch lad—searcely out o’ 
my teens—yet as grey as a rat; an’ asI never 
have ony trouble, save when the lasses gie me 
a wry luke, or my usquebaugh is too much re- 
duced, I tho’t I wad e’en send ye the following 
“« rhymin blether,” an’ although I never i’ my 
life fairly gat astride o’ Pegassus—on the con- 
trary hae received a hearty thwack i’ the ribs 
mair than once for makin’ the attempt, I b’lieve 
ye’ll find owne muckle truth i’ the doggerel af- 
ter all. © 
~ Whence do ye come, ye unco’ squad ? 
Wha was your mam? and wha your dad? 
That ye should mak’ me luke sae sad 
And melagcholy ? 
In troth ye almost drive me mad, 
Were they not folly ? 


Ye'd have each poor, unwary wight 
Believe that ye are turned thus white, 
By intense study i’ the night, 

And labor’d thinking— 
But still I wot your ghastly sight 

Was gat by drinking ! 


&n’ a’ your tale of worldly care, 

O’ friendship, luve, o’ sickness sair, 

O’ blighted hope, o’ fell despair, 
An’ ev’ty evil 

Are false. The truths most surely are, 
Many a revel! 


The midnight brawl—the laughing throng— 
The loud, the Bacchanalian song, 
That echo’d the high walls along, 
Ar’ madethem clatter, 
Thus soon makes old what should be young; 
An’ that’s the matter! 


An’ das soon ye wad be still, 
An’ not recount each random ill 
That doth our worldly his‘ory fill 
Besides some new ones ; 
Ye’d better far employ your skill 
In telling true ones. 


And when the cause is fully shown, 
And through the wide world faris blown, 
Your lukes to fool may sure be known, 
Who read and run can. 
A wilder blade was never grown 
Than Donatp Duncan. 





FINE PASSAGE FROM BULWER’S “ ALICE.” 
“ What a mistake, to suppose that the 


passions are strongest in youth! The pas-| 


sions are not stronger, but the control over 
them is weaker. They are more easily ex- 
cited ; they are more violent and more ap- 
parent; but they have less energy, less du- 
tability, less intense and concentrated pow- 
er than in maturer life. In youth, passion 
succeeds to passion, and one breaks upon 
the other, as waves upon a rock, fill the 
heart frets itself to repose. In manhood, 
the great deep flows on more calm, but more 
profound ;—its serenity, the proof of the 
might and terror of its course, were the 
wind to blow and the storm to rise. A 
young man’s ambition is but vanity; it has 
no definite aim; it plays with a thousand 
toys. Aswith one passion, so with the rest. 
In youth, love is ever on THE wine; but, 
like the birds in April, it has not yet BuiLt 
its Nest. With so oe be career of sum- 
mer hope before it, the disappointment 
of y is campamnele the novelty of to- 
morrow; and the sun that advances to the 





I finished tne King took the prescribed oath, 





noon but dries upits fervent tears. Our 
youngest born affection is our darling and 
our idol, the fondest pledge of the past, the 
most cherished of our hopes for the future. 
A certain melancholy, that mingles with our 
joy at the possession, only enhances its 
charm-—-we feel ourselves so dependent on 
it for all that is yet to come. Our other 
barks, our gay galleys of pleasure, our state- 
ly argasies of pride have Sees swallowed up 
by the remorseless wave. On this last ves- 
sel we freight our all; to its frail tenement 
we commit,ourselves.. The star that guides 
it is our guide, and in the tempest that me- 
naces, we behold our doom.” 





Conronations.—T hat of the present king 
of Sweden was extremely simple, and con- 
ducted witha proper regard to economy.— 
Those who assisted, assembled at the pal- 
ace. His majesty ordered the procession 
to move, which was composed of the diet, 
councillors of state, chamberlains, ministers, 
knights, of diflerent orders, naval and mili- 
tary officers. . Before him was carried a 
royal mantle, globe, sceptre and crown—the 
last borne by the ministers—-and troops 
lined the whole procession. It proceeded 
to the cathedral, with two bishops in their 
robes. One of them, holding the boly oil, 
saluted the king, exclaiming “May Gop 
eternally bless the onipoing and incoming 
of your Majesty.” being seated, the 
ornaments were laid on the altar. The 
Bishop of Drontheim then ascended the 
pulpit, delivered a sermon, and on being 


knelt down, and received the crown from 
the Biship of Aggershus. On rising, he 
mounted the throne, on which the crown 


was put on his head, and the sceptre in his 4 
Ti, ht hand ; when a herald loudly proc!aim- | 


io crowned Mvun- 
arch of Sweden and Norway, and no other.” 
The cathedral :ung with shouts of “ Long 
live Charles John!” The King returned 
to the palace amidst the acclamations of the 
populace, wearing the crown, holding the 
sceptre and his train carried by three cham- 
tasitios. An officer on horseback, escorted 
by cavalry, proceeded along the principal 
streets and distributed medals; and in the 
evening the capital was illuminated.— Rae 
Wilson’s travels in Norway and Sweden. 





Manners or our Ancestors.—Lord Dor- 
chester having no wife to do the honors of 
his table at. Thorosby, imposed that task 
upon his eldest daughter, as soon as she had 
bodily strength for the office, which in those 
days required no small share. For the mis- 
tress of a country mansion was not only to 
invite—that is to urge and tease—her com- 
pany to eat more than human throats could 
conveniently swallow, but to carve every 
dish, when chosen, with her own hands.— 
The greater the lady, the more indispensa- 
ble the duty. Each joint was carried up in 
its tygn to be operated upon by her, and her 
aloné€; since the peers and knights on either 
hand were so far from being bound to offer 
their assisrance, that the very master of the 
house, posted opposite to her, might not act 
as her croupier; his department was to 
push the bottle after dinner. 

As for the crowd of guests, the most in- 
considerable among them—the curate, or 
subaltern, or squire’s younger brother—is 
suffered.through her neglect to help himself 
toa slice of the mutton placed before him 





would have chewed it in bitterness, an 


gone home an affronted man, inclined to 
9 a wrong vote at the next election.— 

kere were then professed carving masters 
who taught the young ladies the art scien- 
tifieally, from one of whom Lord Mary said 
she took lessons three times a week, that 
she might be perfect on her father’s public 
days; when, in order to perform her func- 
tions without interruption, she was forced 
to eat her own dinner alone an hour or two 
beforehand.— Cor respondence of Lady M. 
W. Montagu. 


From the Magazine and Advocate. 
OMNIPOTENCE. 


BY REV. A. C. BARRAY. 


At the voice of the Lord the cedars are Bow’d, 
And towers from their base into ruinare hurled; 
The voice of the Lord, from the dark-bosom’d cloud, 
Dissevers the lightning in flames o’er the world.” 
MontToomeEnry: 
God is almighty. We need but look 
around us, in order to behold that. omnipo- 
tent power is at the helm of affairs—thatan 
all-potent arm isstretched out over the world 
to govern and to guide. “Hast thou con- 
sidered the heavens?” There we see dis- 





played the evidences of God’s almightiness. - 


There is not an orb that twinkles in yonder 
blue ; not a star that glows inthe midnight 
vault about us ; not a blazing meteor dashing 
in its own bright gleamirg magnificence 
across the trackless fields of ether; notasun 
that shines amidst the immensity of God,s 
works, and there’s not a world moving on- 
ward through the realms of space in its 
primeval order, majesty and glory, but what 
testify of the omnipotence of their great. 
Creator ! 
The sun, himeelf, is but a gleam 
4# transient meteor from thy throne ; 
And every frail and fickle beam 
That ever in creation shone, 
Is nothing, Lord, compared to thee, 
In thy own vast immensity.” 

Look around upon earth, the footstool of 
the great Architect. Do not the everlasting 
—- show forth his infinite might !— 

oO not 


“The enbattled floods, by mutual whirlpools crost,” 


and the dead cataract, “‘on whose forehead 
Godhas placed the rainbow,” tell of the al- 
mighty power of Him who rideth upon the 
winds, and rulethin the storm f - 
It is impossible for us fully to comprehend 
the majesty of our God. As well might 
weattempt to hold the sea in the hollow of 
our hand, or at a word, annihilate the uni- 
verse. “ Heisat once known to us, and 
concealed from us, he is near us, and at the 
same time infinitely above us.” 
** Ok turn ye, then, 
And bend the knee of worship, and the eyes 
Of the pure stars shall smile with glad surprise 
At the deep reverence of the sons of men! 
Aye—kneel in worship, till the stars grow dim, 
And the skies vanish at the thought of Him 
Whose light beyond them lies.” 





Jupces or Mousic.—A Scotch bag piper 
travelling into Iecland, opened his wallet by 
the wood side and sat down to dinner; he 
had no sooner said grace than three wolves 
came about him. To onehe threw bread 
to another meat till his provision was all 
gone; atlength he took uphis bagpipes and 
began to play; at which the wolves ran away. 
The Deel faw me,’ said Sawney, ‘an I had 
kenn’d ye loo’d music so weel, ye should 
have had it before dinner.’ 
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ASISTER. 


He who has never known a sister’s kind 
ministration, nor felt his heart warming be- 
neath her endearing smiles and love beam- 
ing eye, has been unfortunate indeed. It is 
not to be wondered if the fountains of pure 
feelings flow in his bosom but sluggishly, or 
if the gentle emotions of his nature be lost 
in the sterner attributes of mankind. | 

“That man has grown u among kind 
affectionate sisters,” I once ienea a lady of 
much observation and experience, remark. 

“ And why do you think so?” said I. 

“ Because of the rich developement of all 
the tender feelings ot the heart.” 

A sister’s influence is felt, evea in man- 
hood’s riper years, and the heart of him who 
has grown cold in its chilly contact with the 
world, will warm and thrill with pure 
enjoyment, as some incident awakens with- 
in him the soft tones, and glad melodies of 
his sister’s- voice: and he will turn from 
purposes which a warped and false philos- 
ophy had reasoned into expediency, and 
even weepfor the gentler influence which 
moved him in his earlier years. 





Scort, in his Diary, gives the following stri- 
king instance of ‘the ruling passion strong 
in death! Mr. —— a Masterin Chancery, 


- was on his death-bed—a very wealthy man. 


Some oceasion of great urgency occurred, 
in which it was necessary to make an affi- 
davit, and the attorney, missing one or two 
other Masters, when he inquired after, ven- 
tured to ask if Mr.—— would be able to re- 
ceive the deposition. The proposal seem- 
edto give him momentary strength; his 
clerk was sent for, and the oath taken in 
due form, The Master was lifted up in bed 
and with difficulty subscribed the paper ; as 
he sunk down again, he madea signal to 
his clerk—‘ Wallace? ‘Sit.’ ‘ Your ear— 
lower—lower. Have you got the half 
crown?’ He died before morning. 
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NOTICES. 

Mr. Stephen Congdon is informed that his 
paper has always been regularly sent. If it has 
not been received the faultis not ours. We 
shall cheerfully supply any numbers which may 
have been miscarried, but if we are ever des-. 
tined to receivea second edition of his letter, 
we hope to be relieved from the postage. 





Timotsy Mist will perceive, unless mist is 
untavorable toperception, that we have publish- 
ed the first number of his structures upon our 
friends learned in the law. It was noi without 
some hesitation, however, that we yielded to his 
request, since it seemed plain to us that in many 
material characteristics he might have been-at 
once more considerate and more correct. As 
Timothy had evidently spent some time and la- 
bor upon the subjeet, and had on the whole, 
sketched his portraits with not a little felicity 
and truth, we had not the heart to refuse him.— 
We only regret that we had not his permission 
to now and then “ vary the lights and shades” 
of his “ family. group” so as to do more pesfect 
‘*justice to each, without marring either.” But 





perhaps he is right, after all, in saying, that 
those “who are not satisfied with his dttempt 
may sit down at their leisure and write some- 
thing better themselves.” 





Tue Knickersocker for June has not visited 
this northern region as yet, but as the May num- 
ber lies before us full of excellent things, we 
give itscontents. “ Life and opinions of Socra- 
tes,”by Rev. G. W. Bethume, is a valuable pa- 
per, fall of rich, felicitous and judicious reflec- 
tions. Itisseldom that a more intellectual treat 
is offered to the reader. ‘ Wilson Conworth,” 
here concluded, has been racy and peculiar 
throughout. “ Observations on the tides of the 
ocean and gulf-stream” must be interesting to 
the curious; it isevidently the result of much 
observation—“ The Student,” a well written 
tale—‘ The power of mind” a sound and sensi- 
ble article—‘ Ollapodiana” is also here, happy, 
serious and jocular as ever. The “ Literary 
Notices” and the “Editor’s Table” are in good 
taste. ? 





Tue Gentteman’s Macazine this month fur- 
nishes the usual variety of amusing reading.— 
“My first School-keeping” by E. Pinckney 
Morton, is really clever—‘ The Player and the 
play-wright,’— The Land Pirates,”— The 
Last Scene of a Miser’s Tragedy” are well 
written and full of interest. “ adventures 
of Henry Pultney” are continu increas- 
ing power and effect. “Shirtless Philosophy” isa‘ 
capital sketch. “The Aniversary Register” is 
continued, and promises to form an invalnable 
reference, much more full and perfect than any- 


—and “ Christine,” by Leslie is full of interest. 
This number is embellished with an engrav- 
ing of “ Montmorency Waterfall & Cone, near 
Quebec,”—‘ Embroidery,” “ Autograph of the 
Queen Victoria” and two pages of Music. 


h 





Lirrety’s Spmitor tHe Magazines anp AN- 
Nvaxs, for May and June, has interested usmucb. 
“ Oliver Twist; or, the parish boy’s progress,” 
by Boz—the publication of which was com- 
menced in the May and continued inthe June 
number, is equal to any thing of jits classthat 
has appeared in acentury. It isadmirable for 
the happy conception of its characters—-the 
strength and variety of its seenes—the deep and 
moving interests ofits narrative, What the mor- 
al tendency ofthe whole may be, remains to be 
unfolded in the sequei. Thus far, it is cerfain- 
ly superior to any thing we have met with from 
Boz! It is free from the low wit, the disgusting 
details and senseless drivelry that aboundin the 
Picwick papers, and which, though evidently 
peculiar, we never could read with pleasure.— 
The pen that could depict those scenes, should 
have furnished us with wit more pure and in- 
tellectual. Oliver Twistis subjectto no defects 
of this or indeed of’ ny other kind to which the 
most rigid moralist could take exceptions. The 
publication of “ Life and adventures of Nicho- 
las Nickleby,” by Boz, is commenced in the 
June number, and the little that has appeared 
affords strong promise of an amusing and capi- 
talthing on the whole. We have also the com- 
mencement of “a Tale—Zicca,” ty Bulwer; 
full of the interest his pen imparts to evreything ; 
and full to, of the metaphysical conceits, which 








thing now extant. Every person w 
the value of chronology conuetted w b 


tory, should possess himself of this volume of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
deaths ofour eminent men—our engagements 
on land and at sea—our Treaties and indeed ey; 
ery extraordinary event are stated with thei 
correct dates. The Editor has bestowed mu 
care upon this Table, and we confess we like, 
this feature in his publication much. . 





Tue Lapies’ Companion. In the May num- 
ber of this Magazine the publication of “ Mary 
Derwent, a tale of the early settlers’ was com- 
menced, and is now continued in théJune num- 
ber. It was written by Mrs. Stevens before she 
became interested in the editorial charge of the 
Ladies’ Companion, and much as we have ad- 
mired the sketches that have from time to time 
appeared in this work from her pen, we must 
confess that ‘‘Mary Derwent” has addedto the 
high opinion we entertain of the merit of her 
writings. In the beauty and chaste simplicity 










The births and || 


confess we would rather have less of. Zic- 
, is fromthe glimpse here given of him, a mys- 
| terious and incomprehensible being, we know 
not what to make of him. We are anxious to 
see what class of beings he will belong to in the 
P; what could induce Bulwer to pick up 
d improve upon such a conceit we cannot di- 
vine. 

Reader! take this magazine, and for the pal- 
try sum of $3,00 you will get the cream and 
spirit of the English prints. 





Tue Lapy’s Book for June contains “ Esther, 
a dramatic sketch”—‘ Review of the Young 
Ladies’ friend” —“ Fragments of an unpublish- 
ed Indian story” well worthy of a perusal—“ the 
Boarding House” a story, very amusing—“ the 
Embroidered Handkerchief” by Miss Leslie, 
which has been continued in several pfevious 
numbers of this work, is here concluded. It is 
an admirable sketch, the ladies should read it. 
“Implicit obedience” is truly happy and pleas- 





of its style; in the power of its descriptions, ren- 


dering its imaginative scenes vividly, nay, al- | 


ly young gentleman” and several spicy poetical 


ing—‘ Random Sketches”—* The very friend-. 





most tangibly perceptible to the reader; jn the | articles, are decidedly good. The notices under 
conception and delineation of its character, this the head of “ Editors’ Table” are in good keep- 
taie is unsurpassed by anything of the kind that | ing with the reputation of the work. Embel- 
has appeared in any of our monthlies. The  lishments—‘ Fashions for June”—two pages of 
June number also contains a thrilling “tale of j music. 

the Trish Rebellion.”—‘‘ The burial by aw Among the numerous contributors to this 
well written, but conveying anything but a'|work are Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hale, Miss 
pleasing sensation to the mind—“ A leaf from an | Leslie, Miss Miles, Mrs. Sedgwick, Mrs. How- 
unpublished book,” by James Brooks, very good ard, J. ". McIiton and Mathew Carey. 
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For the Oasis. 
THE LAMENT OF NATHAN HALE. 


« Unknown to all around him, without a single friend 
to offer him the least consolation, thus fell as amiable 
andas worthy a young man as America could boast, with 
this as his dying observation—that ‘he only lamented 
that he had but one life to loose for his country’ !” 


St. George’s banner waveth 
O’eradim and dark array—- 

Prond emblem ofa giant race 
That rule by land and sea! 

The bayonet fixed and the sabre bare 
Gleam in the torchlight red— 

And that fearful multitude is wrapt 
In a silence deep and dread. 

For forth is led a captive 

* Of high and dauntless mien, 

And the wavy curls of his young fair hair 
By the torch’s ray are seen. 


His was the classic mould of limb, 
And the firm and eagle eye— 

And the eloquence of manly thought 
Glowed in his forehead high. 

For the green homes of New England, 
For her altars andher res, 

In deadly strife would his blade have drunk 
The heart’s blood of his sires! 

And he stood but yesterday, a brave 
And a bannered host before— 

And his hand, in that wild battle rout 
No bloodless weapon bore. 


*Tis moonlight o’er the tented Isle, 
And the midnight watch is passed— 

By that pale ray, the victim saw 
Dark looks upon him cast— 

And now uprose a haughty chief 
With visage stern and proud— 

And his cold, harsh tones fell thrillingly 
Upon that breathless crowd. 

“To chains and death, my gallant men 
By thee had been betrayed— 

Fool ! by the morrow’s dawn thou’lt find 
Thy rashness dearly paid!” 


ae 
ws 


With calm, ee and shadeless brow, 
The prisoner heard, the while— 

And his classic features wore e’en then, 
Their proud and withering smile. 

Brief answer made the undaunted Hate 

. . .# But for this chance,’’ he said, 

- The trust with whichI sought your camp 

; Had now been bravely sped! 

ee ~ Ay, and where streameth jauntily 

€ Your bannerin its pride, , 

Our own proud Eagle would have flung 
Her gorgeous pennon wide !” 


Softly o’er wood and summer wave 
Breaketh the early dawn— 

And a fearful train of warrior men 
In dark array is drawn. 

Wo for thee, trusting mother ! 
Whose dreams are ofthe brave 

Theu hast reared in strength whena mother’s hope 
Its smiling promise gave ! 

Wo for the young hearts beating 

* In their dreams that but beguile ! 

They may not share a brother’s love, 

Or bask in a brother’s smile. 


Wo for the beautiful who hath 
Many a cherished token 
Ofthe vows of warm and quenchlesslove 
In the heart’s first romance spoken ! 
Wo for the land that striveth 
Against oppression’s tide— 
For the morrow’s sun may quench the hope 
That hath cheered its hearts of pride! 
Wo for the hand that sheddethi 
This young and precious blood ! 
For withered aye, that hand shall be, 
Beneath the curse of God! 























THE OASIS. 


And there, asthe first day-beam 
Its cold, bright lustre shed, 

A sad and a bloody sacrifice— 
That glorious spirit fled! 

Yet in its latest agony 
His mighty soulawoke— 

And the thrilling tones of his deep, deep voice 
The horrid stillness broke. 

“ T but lament’”’ he said “ thatthus 
Amid my country’s foes, 

For my own, my wronged and trampled land, 
I HAVE BUT ONE LIFE TO Loess !”” M—. 





For the Oasis. 
THE TWO GRAVES. 


I wandered to the place of Graves and mused upon the 
fate 

Of the deep sleepers who had left fond hearts all deso- 
late; = 

And low in solemff anguish beside a lowly tomb 

I sawa mourning woman bent in stricken sorrow’s 


gleom— 

Of youthful beauty, but the wo that turned her joy to 
tears 

Had pressed upon her fragile form like a weary weight 
of years; 

Her head leaned on her thin wan hand, bound to the 
hiding earth 

Her bloodless lips apart alas! they knew no sound of 
mirih; 

Her dark hair loosened te the wind in ebon masses rol- 
led 


Above her heaving bosom like marble fair and cold— 
And like that faint aad hollow wind’s low and unearthly 
tone 






She made for higgwho rested there this sad and plain- 
tive 
Oh! that lofty brow 
Wh ‘was once enthroned, 
* Anddimare those dark eyes that none 
But my poor glances owned. 
_ Eales are the lips L used to press, 


Mute s are ney Be. the words of love 
They breathed to me alone 
Are silent—how my pulse would thrill 
At each deep feeling tone— 
The arms that once were clasped me round— 
A strong and holy spell 


"And its false doings weli— 

Nerveless and mouldering, and the heart 
Stillin that manly breast 

Where dreamed I my blest lot it were 
Securely long to rest. 

Vain dream ! I wake to wo, the Grave. 
The Coffin and the Pall ; 

The vision o’er and of its bliss 

, Bad cs ye are all. 

Low lieS the noble one at rest 
From the fever and the strife, 

The holiow mockery the pain 
The bitterness of life, 

The fond vain wish to call him back 
*Twere selfish I should cherish— 

Better thus in his beauty’s prime 
Andglory he should perish! 

Better to leave the earth ere life 
Became a hated thing 

And seemedacurse offearful might 
Scapeless and withering. 

Tle was not made for earth—too high 
Were all his thoughts to blend 

With the base herd who grovel here 
Andto oppression bend. 

Rest calmly, sleeper ! couldst thou know 
That one keeps watch above 

Umtiring in her wail for thee 
Unchanging in her love— 

*Twould soothe me in my misery, 
I long to lay my head 

So bowed with grief beside thee 
In the cold and silent bed. 





Death—Death hath nothing terrible, 
Adored and lost to me, 

Since thou hast fallen and I can 
But share that fate with thee. 


She ceased—I left her—further on an Irish woman lay 
Moistening with tears her Murphys, and with whiskey 
her own clay; , 
And as she drank, and wept and moaned, she also sought 
. relief 
For her o’erburthened spirit in uttering thus her grief. 


Och! Murphy, my jewel, yere slaping, 
Above ye, your Bridget is waping ; 
Watch over yere cold grave a kaping 
Wira Shthree ! 
That Imay deplore ye the betther, 
I take a small dhrop of the crether ; 
’Tis a comfortin’ thing altogether 
Ulla loo! 


Och! who couid with Murphy compare, 
His shillela was stout at a fair ; 
He never was bated, I swear 
Wira Shthree! 
His eyes were so rolling an funny, 
His tongue had the blarny’s own honey ; 
He was the spalpeen for my money 
Ulla loo! 


Och! big handed Patrick, bad luck him, 
Too hard on his pate the thafe struck him; 
And ugly death instantly tuck him 
Wira Shthree ! 
Yer wife and siven children were crying, 
To see ye so bloody a dying ; 
We waked ye when dead ye were lying 
Ullaloo! 


She broke her bottle on the stone, 
As she would a libation pour 
Upon his grave, but there was none— 
_ Bhe left the place and went for more ; 
And having nothing more to say 
Upon this theme, I came away. 
———————__—_ —_—_—_F 


Forthe Oasis. 
TWILIGHT SKETCH.. 


There cometh o’er the bosom of the deep 

A hushed and mellow murmur—'tis the hymn 
That lulleth Ocean to his twilight sleep, 

When the last parting blush of day is dim— 
And softly now, the evening shadows steal 

O’er the wide waste of waters, and the air, 

Its freshness and its balm is breathing there— 
And gentle winds the spreading canvass fill— 
And o’er the waters of that waveless sea 
The trim and trusty bark glides noiselessly. 


It is the hour when human hearts are beating 
With less of passion than their day-dreams knew— 
It is the hour when memory’s smile is greeting, 
The sunny sketch our early fancies drew ; 
And the fresh feelings time hath chilled, are now * 
Warmed into purer being, and the years 
That were, of joy or grief, our ministers— 
And the departed, o’er whose dust we bow 
In reverence, and the links of love that bound us 
In boyhood’s summer dreains, again are round us! 


M—. 


From the Knickerbocker. 
SONNET. 


Tlie moon isgliding on her clear blue way : 

I’ve watched her, as she rose above the clouds which lay 

Darkly along the horizon; as she threw 

A glorious halo round them, and then drew, 

With her still power, away the fogs which night 

Gathers upon the earth; then touched with light 

The tree-abounding city, till its statelydomes , 

Of Gothic and of Dorian art, and quiet homes, 

Slept neath asea of beauty, Then, sweet lady, 1 

Was biddenin my heart, remember thee— 

How thou hast risen in thy angel purity, 

And light of heavenly truth, to beam on me, 

And scatter farthe darkness, doubts anc fears, 

Which rose from out the tomb of my young micepent 
years. 

















